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COVER: A caver explores the depths of Lechuguilla Cave, a massive labyrinth of spectacular 
nafurat sculptures beneath southern New Mexico, Photograph by Michael Nichols 
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DISPATCHES GI A AMEDD 
From WAS ty 


Spring leaning after 
more than four decades 
of bitter communist rule, 
farmhands in Koztowka, 
Poland, carry busts of 
Joseph Stalin past a new 
cherry orcharcl to a ware- 
house Free ta Tollow 
their elected FOVEINMEents 
rather than the regimes 
imposed by Soviet dicta 
tors, nations trom the 
Baltic to the Black Sea 
seek their own directions. 
Thev share little beyond 
the jov of the moment and 
the uncertainty of build 
ing political and economic 
consensus among thet 


disparate peopies 
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BUCHAREST, ROMANTA 
Monument to a megalonian iin, 
the nearly completed palace 
of rxecited di taAtor Nicolae 
Ceaugescu rises from the heart of 
the capital. During the past cec- 
ade tens of thousands of workers 
saved by satishy Ceausesca and 
bis wife, Elena, by creating 
eolc-leaf walls, crystal chanele- 
liers, marble columns, tntricate 
parquets, handwoven carpets. 
Their reward: breaclines and 
winters without beat, With more 
than @ thoitsuncd rooms the pal 
ace is one of the largest builclings 
In the world 

The new government of Presi- 
dent lon [hescu, himself a for 
Mer communist, hopes Lo 
ehhahce the arca by adding 
trees, shops, and cafés 

Such plans are-amall comfort 
to street sweeper Sanda Marin, 
who lives with her family in two 
small rooms. A Gypsy, she knows 
that despite recent political 
rains, including a seat in the new 
assembly, her people remain 
narighs. “When I die,” a Gypsy 
saving goes, “vou should bury 
me standing, because T have 
been on my knees all my life’ 
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HE MAY SUN is hot m the midtary 
cemetery, deserted excep! for two 
very young and very sunburned 
Soviet Army privates. The sol 
diers crouch in front of the tomb 
stones of comrades who fell in this 





southwest corner of Poland nearly 45 vears 
ago, in the battle against Nazi armies at 
Wroclaw. Time and weather have dulled the 
Cyrillic inscriptions on the graves, but the 
Troopers Are remedying that, meticulous 
applying fresh gold paint to each headstone 

Itisafinalactofdecency, atite of farewell to 
the tens of thousands who died here, for under 
an accord with the new democrabic govern 
ment of Poland, the Soviets have agreed to 
withdraw all troops in the early 1990s. 

‘When do you gor” [ask one of the young 
solchiers 

‘Oh. I'm not sure when we leave, 

“What do you know about these graves?” 
T myuire 

“Nichevo,* “Nothing.” He tums 
to his work again. I am startled by his re- 
but then | remember that 
these solders were born more than 
[ ind myself 
feeling a littl sorry for them, I[g- 


hia =e 
sphonse. 
Fi) i CATs ater the Wr 


nored Poles ane cut on iron 
home, they face even worse coneli- 
tions when they return to the Soviet 
Union, 
being housed in tents antl aban 
donner factories | Sense their Aen 


ation, recall their vacant stares, see 


witere their collearues ore 





their rumpled uniforms, and won- 
is the great Soviet Army we 





der: [5 | 
Ee feared? 

hesun fades, a breeze rustles the 
and the moment 1s 
gone: But l know that | have just 
seen the end of an era. After four scl 
decades on Polish soil, the 
All across this long-tormented 


sharlowy oaks. 


RUSSIns Were 


really going 


region, the spring of 1990 would be a time of 


reawnkening 

I hac come to Eastern Europe to witness, 
with photographer Tomasz Tomaszewski, the 
rebirth of freedom. Over a period of a hundred 


Pre-winning American: author PAD S200 re- 
turned to his native Poland to begm his journes 
through Eastern Europe. With him was Polish pho 
loerapher Tomasz whese Trst 
recent GEOGRAPHI “Discovering 


published in fanuary 1985 


LOMAS LE Wok | 
She ninent, 


Amenecia. ” wis 


davs Tomasz and I covered 30.000 mile. [rom 
the Baltic of Poland to the Balkan Mountains 
of Bulgaria, Wall 


Sowjetelzechnosiovak borer 


from the Kerlin to the 
We met hundreds of people —stuclents and 
a& thes 
savored democracy for the first time in a half 
We heard the hymns and wedding 
canes and poetry of hope—and, sadiy, the 


farmers, priests and factory workers 
century 


shouted curses and the crack of bons, a5 new 


brought dissension and the age-old 
specters of ethnic prejudice, racial hatred, and 
All through the 
and I piled up these and other impressions of a 
remarkable moment in history. My 


frecdorr 


nationalism season, [Ome 
jOUrNes 
heran at Easter because it symbolizes, well, 


PESSurrection 
HIALOWTE?ZA, POLAND, EASTER SUNDAY 


bul we are warm 
inside the home of Michal Rajko, an engimeert 
of the Orthockox faith who works at a nearby 
factory. On the spur of the moment he and his 


wile, Fugenia., & surgeon, have 


(old rain falls outsiie 


inwited 
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fe Pela We Mn ee 


Tomasz and me to jotn the family for the 
traditional Faster breakfast called Suteconz, 
a feast of sausage, ham, smoked meat, fish, 
Che meal hac been blessed 
the day before by a priest in black robes, black 
beard, and black, boxy headgear who wound 
his way through the neighborhood, saving a 
few words af grace tn each home 

With the Bajkos wi 
vodka to keep body and soul together, another 
Polish tradition, and 
fovermnment's 
that m TOO 


ancl CAMBS 


Che 


clink tiny glasses ol 
we chat about the soviet 
admission, on Good Friday, 
Stalin's hac 


security forces 


Valor Ceeograpiin Aarca fee] 





indeed executed as many as 15,000 Polish 
Army officers in Katvri Forestand nearby sites 
in Byelorussia. 

It's no news to anyone, least of all Michat's 
father, Stefan, a lively octogenarian who 
remembers two World Wars fought across this 
stretch of eastern Poland. But it is clear that 
Stefan, who spent many years in Soviet labor 
camps, takes solace in lust week's confession. 

“Thank God for the truth!" he says. Michal 
raises a glass. “To the future!” We drink to 
that, and I silently wish the Bajkos well, Over 
the vears they and other Orthodox believers in 
this strongly Roman Catholic country were 
seldom. treated fairly or well, Perhaps they 
would fare better under democracy, 

“Let's see if itreally changes,” Michat says. 
“Until now we were second-class citizens.” 
Nobody forgets the past here. Most of the 
Orthodox priests I meet are friendly enough, 
until | ask ther names. “How do I know 
you're not with the police?” one asks me. 

The Bajkos leave for their first Easter Sun- 
day under democracy, while Tomasz and I 
drive from Biatowicza into the dank country- 
side, We stop to chat with worried farmers 
who cannot sell their potatoes, the region's 
principal crop. The Soviet Union is broke and 
can no longer import the spuds, anc the Polish 
government won't buy them. Under the old 
a¥stem al] the potatoes were sald. 

One big farmer with rough hands looks 
exasperated: “Hey,” be tells me, “we can’t 
eat democracy.” 

A local priest who has been eavesdropping 
nods in sympathy When I ask about his 
relations with the democratic government, he 
brightens. 

“You know, we priests no longer need 
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official permission from the police or the 
Communist Party to hold religious proces- 
sions, We just do it. And lots of the old Reds 
now come openly tothe church. Wedon'tshun 
them. They belong here." 


PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, APHIL 21 


| am waiting for the Pope in Hradtany 
Square, along with thousands of other people. 
This is his first visit to an Eastern European 
nation outside of Poland. Roman Catholicism 
is the largest faith here, and it was savagely 
persecuted by the communists. [ know priests 
who had to be ordained in secret and who 
worked underground until last year, So, even 
though the Catholic Church is not the mono- 
lith here that itis in the Pope's native Poland, 
today’s visit represents the rebirth of religious 
freedom for millions of Czechoslovaks. 

As] wait, mingling with the happy crowd, I 
recall the last time I saw Prague, more than 21 
years ago, asa New Fork Times correspondent 
covering the Soviet invasion. These same 
streets Were thick with smoke and fear. Soviet 
tanks strafed the National Museum with 
machine-gun fire and surrounded the Czecho- 
slovak radio and television building to silence 
the resistance broadcasts. Armored vehicles 
chased students around Wenceslas Square, 
and afew of the kids managed to stuff burning 
newspapers up the tanks’ exhaust pipes, 
exploding the engines. 

Back then, In August 1968, the Soviets 
wanted to crush the reforms: of Communist 
Party leader Alexander Dubéek, whom they 
considered a subversive. Moscow replaced 
him with a hard-line puppet more to their 
liking, ind the new regime expelled me for 
writing about the wave of repression 

What I see now is a different country. 
Prague looks peaceful and golden, spreading 
along both sides of the Vitava River, with the 
steeples and cupolas of a hundred churches 
caressed by sunlight. It is a city intoxicated 
with liberty. People walk around clutching 
bunches of spring flowers, and. on Wenceslas 
Square | see that someone has s¢rawled a mes- 
sage on a wall: “rr’s ovER! CZECHS ARE 
FREE!" Smiling, stvlish voung women like to 
pose for photographs beside the slogan, ren- 
dered in English. 

Suddenly the Pope appears, Mashing by in 
his white Popemobile to wild applause and 
cheers, on his way to St. Vitus Cathedral to 
bless the sick and the disabled. For the crowds 
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BERLIN, GERMANY 


Caurht in the cross fire of o 
child's game, a bystander in 
East Berlin surrenders at the 
theletal remains of the wall that 
divided the cttv for 28 venrs 
Before residents helped tear it 
down in November 1989, §1 


pec ple heel died tring to scale 
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itand escape to the West Now 
Capital of a neunited Germany 
Berlin stands 25 a living monu 
ment to the enc, finally, of 
World War I. 

Yet the wall continwes to 
claim casualties: Awed by their 


Drosperous nei¢hbors, Fast Ber- 


liners Hust overcome an inferi- 
rity complex and learn to de 
without the SYStGMm Liat hac 


planned out their life’s work by 
the time they reached the tenth 
grace, It may take generations 
for them to finally seale “die 
Mauer im Kopf—the wall in 


the mdncd” 





in the square the moment is gone, but delight 
lingers. “So you see he finally came to see us 
too,” an elderly gentleman in a black fedora 
says to nobody in particular. Everybody 
around him smiles, naiding in agreement: 
"Ane!" they sayin chorus. “Yes!” Lnotice that 
the policemen and young soldiers.are smiling 
and joking with the crowd, That hasn't bap- 
pened fora long while 

Buteven in this joyous time, thereis.ahintof 
trouble, The next day I listen to the Pope in the 
Moravian town of Velehrad, where he delivers 
blessings In Czech, Slovak, Polish, Hungar- 
ian, German, Ukruinian, Byelorussian, and a 
few other languages. [t 6 a lesson im the diffi- 
culties of ving ina part of Rurope with dispa- 
rate populations, cach with its own language 
and strong nationalist urges, and along history 
of wars and shifting borders. 

The people of Crechoslovakia, for instance, 
proudly insist on their own identities as: Bohe- 
mians, Moravians, and Slovaks, even though 
all live under one flag. Chatting with farmers 
and townsfolk in Velehrad, | learn that they 
would like more autonomy, and I 
hear about a disturbing price one 
pays for freedom of movement as 
ethnic tensions rise. A teacher, con- 
versing in Polish, telis me that Poles 
are resented here 

“They come like locusts across 
the border, buy up all the inexpen 
sive Czech food, and go home.” 
Poles, for their part, don't like the 
Crechs—who, in the Polish view, 
uct Loo superior, Relations get more 
complicated. The Slovaks resent 
Prague for granting equal rights 
to the large Hungarian minority and 
to Gypsies; Hungary has problems 
with the Slovak and Gennan minor- 
ities on its soil. Romania has prob 
lems with Gypsies and with its long-settled 
Hungarian and German minorities, The Bul- 
rarians still harass their ethnic Turkish minor- 
ity. In the north, Poles and Germans quarre| 
across the Oder-Neisse frontier, drawn-at the 
end of World War Il when Germany lost 
important territories to Poland 

These animosities have been bubbling just 
beneath the surface through years of commu- 
nist rule, butastongas the communists were in 
charge, there was a lid of “socialist solidarity” 
on the kettle. Now that people can speak their 
minds, the racial prejudices and regional 
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hatreds botl over, Signs af anti-Semitiam and 
other ethnic prejudice have reappeared, ond 
the neofnscists called skinheads are persecut- 
ing Vietnamese, Gypsies, Turks, and anyone 
who does not look “European.” 


WATSAM, POLAND, MAT I 


It is easier to topple a cictatorship than to 
startademocracy, Inademocracy even people 
with despicable ideas can have their say, and 
sometimes the talk leacs to action 

Today I visita convention of the Polish right 
wing, a small political group that gathers, 
of all places, in the Palace of Culture ana 
Science. The palace, the Soviet Union's gift to 
Warsaw in the 1950s, is the city’s tallest, ughi- 
est, and most despised building, because the 
communists used to meel there 

[aim frisked at the door by muscular young 
men searching for weapons, Inside, T am 
invited to buy an anti-Semitic tract called 
“Protocol of the Elders of #ion," which 
depicts, among other things, a communist, 
presumably a Jew, shooting at the heart of a 
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Raman Catholic priest, One wonders why the 
anti-Semites even bother. Only about 6,000 
Jews. remain among Poland's 38 million 
people, down from the nearly three million 
Jews who lived hore before the war. 

In the hall we are subjected to a tedious 
speech by a politician who drones on and on 
about thedeath of communism, the beauties of 
the free market, and the Jewish pen When 
his talk finally ends, the muscular men who 
had frisked me earlier join up with a-score ol 
ékinhears to attack another group of voung 
people who have been outside, protesting the 
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right-wing gathering, The skinheads, carry- 
Ing heavy clubs, seem to have the upper hand, 
Some even wear swastika armbands, I watch 
the fists flying and see the ambulances arrive: 
They load rightists and leftists into the vehi- 
cles, gun their engines, and disappear into 
the warm spring evening. The pavement is 
splotched with blood, 


WATSAMW, POLAND, MAW 4 


With the collapse of the police state, law and 
order have broken down. Cops are seldom 
seen, except haltheartedly directing traffic, 
and clearly they would just as oon not inter- 
fere in the lives of fellow citizens, Asaresult, a 
wave of burglaries, stickups, muggings, and 
murders is sweeping Eastern Europe. 

“Business is fantastic,” says the young man 
running the gas un store. Heis about 40, well 
dresser, has impeccable manners—and he 
delle all kinds of gas weapons. Imported from 
West Germany, these pistols fire gas pellets: 
tear gas, temporarily paralyzing gas, asplrvxi- 
ating gas, and skin-burning gas, all perfectly 
legal now, and perhaps of some comfort to 
those who fear the crime wave, The most pop- 
ilar gun, at least among younger customers, is 
a heavy black model known as the “Miami,” 
after the Miami Vice television program, a 
favorite In Poland, 

The irony is that this gun merchant is a for- 
mer agent of Urzad Berpieczenstwa, Poland's 
disbanded secret-police force —UB for short. 
Hundreds of former communist UB have gone 
into business for themselves, using their net- 
works and party assets to qpen gun boutiques, 
consulting firms, and travel-agencies, often in 
partnership with Western busmessmen. 

“So,” save the gun salesman, “what do you 
think ts going to happen to the three and a half 
million members of the Communist Party? 
You think they'll just vanish into thin air?" 
Hesmiles. He knows that [know he's.a former 
UB agent and no explanations are necessary. 

But his question makes me wonder: What 
happens to the hundreds of thousands of 
secret-police agents and informers in Eastern 
Europer: Will they find a place in the new 
democratic-order? The most extensive net- 
work, in Fast Germany, was the creacedd 
staatssicherhettdienst, the State Security 
Ministry. Knownr-as the Stasi, this agency kept 
files on four million East Germans and two 
million West Germans. 

The files still exist, presumably in the hands 
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of new authorities, Until those records are 
opened, no one will know the details of the 
state's collective crimes. But blackmail, mur- 
der, and torture existed on so vastascale thatit 
would be almost impossible to exact punish- 
ment. [In most of Rastern Europe the new gov- 
emments won teven attempt to pursue former 
agents, now that the nightmare has ended, 

“Tt would be unfair to deprive them of their 
retirement,” savs Jacek Kurof, Poland's min- 
ister of labor and social policy. A former dissi- 
dent and a veteran of several UB prisons, 
Kuron believes in the rule of law —even for the 
secrel-police agents who once abused hirn. 
“Only if they are convicted of specific crimes 
in a court of law should they be denied their 
benefits,” he says. 

In Czechoslovakia [ meet another former 
prisoner of the communist regime who is now 
the country’s interior minister, He refuses to 
publish lists of former informers, fearful that 
vengeful citizens would “hunt them down.” 
Some countries, lacking a pool of experienced 
tient, are forced to hire former agents for 
security and intelligence jobs. “We must do 
the best we can,” says a Polish fiend who isa 
senior security officer, “Sometimes we look 
the other way when it comes to hiring,” Some- 
times, in fact, the new. regimes are embar- 
rassed| to learn that they have inadvertently 
hired former agents. In East Germany, for 
instance, three new cabinet ministers and 68 
new parhament members were accused of 
having worked for the Stasi. 


LWOWEK SLASKI, POLAND, MAYS 


This is the 45th anniversary of the Third 
Reich's fall, an event that changed the map of 
Europe. | drive along the Neisse River, which 
divides Poland and Germany, and I am re- 
minded of the extensive German territories 
ceded to Poland after the war. 

On the Polish side you see towns and vil- 
lages that look tidy and prosperous, unmistak- 
ably German to this day, but there are almost 
no Germans here. Millions of them were 
expelled to the west after 1945 to make room 
for millions of Poles who settled in this wheat- 
farming country after the Soviets expelled 
them from territories Stalin had seized. 

Late in the morning we reach the Polish 
town of Lwdéwek Slaski, where elderly men in 
sport shirts sit around enjoving the first beer of 
the day and the warm sun. They play chess on 
the sidewalk with giant knights and pawns 
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WARSAW, POLAND 


Laricatures of Soviet learlers 
meet cutee the Palace of 


ture an Sen Ce to wites 
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nnd queens, The chess champion of the town is 
Anton? Dubicki, a59-vear-old Pole who looks 
much older, perhaps because he spent the war 
ina Siberian laborcamp: The Soviets sent him 
here, with other settlers, to start a new life 
after the war. He pauses from his chess, 

“This is ancient Polish land,” he says, “and 
['m not worried that the Germans will try to 
take itfrom us." (Editorial writers mn Warsaw 
do worry about such things.) Dubicki more 
concerned about Soviets, perhaps because of 
his siberian expenence 

‘Tl fear them a lot,” he says. He grips om 
hand, and his faded blue eves fill with tears 

“Say hello to your President Bush from an 


old Siberian prisoner,” he whispers. “Tell 
him we count on him.” 

Driving from village to village, we finall 
chance upon Erwin Wusman, one of the few 
Germans still living in this part of Poland, He 
refused ta leave Suhkdw, now ashabby farm 
community of huts and lean-tos not far from 
the river. At 95 he is frail and slow but still 
holding his ground 

"Wo, I never be evacunbed 

This ia where I belong,” Wusman told me 
in squeaky German, a5 we sat among the 
chickens on his back porch, As faras he ts con- 
cerned, this is still Germany, with borders as 
He can be cranky at 
times, but lam told that Wusman's neighbors 
have developed a grudming affection for him 

“Three times the Poles threw him out, and 
three times be came back,” says a Ukraiman 
neiehbor, “So letold Erwin die here.” 
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Just north of the Brandenburg Gate, which 
towers over the former Berlin Wall, 1 find cail- 
dren playing in the rubble, boys chasing other 
boys with plastic pistols. | know it 5 just a 
game, but it gives me the willies. An endless 
queue of West Germans flows through the 
majestic gate, They come across to visit rela 
tives, ta stare at the once forbidden city, and 
to buy evervthing in sight 

An East German friend tells me that West 
German investors are spending hundreds of 
millions of marks to purchase the imposing, 
modern apartment buildings the communist 
regime built for its top officials—} 
the government ¢ hanced 

Other buildingsin the neighborhood are fill- 
ing up with refugees nobody else wants—eth- 
nic Germans who fled the Soviet Union, Polish 
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peddlers, Ramanians, and Gypsres. Those 
fresh from the railroad stations congregate 
the fountains of Alexanderplatz 
They've heard that this 15 the best piace to find 
help or friendship, 

Then there are Asian and African laborers 
imported by the communist regimes as virtual 
slaves — Vietnamese, Angolans, and Mozam 
bicans: I hear that some 60,000 Vietnamese 
were sent bere for menial another 
30,000 to Czechoslovakia. [don't giver much 
credence until | meet a Vietnamese named 
Neuven Huy Thanh in asuburb of Prague 

Thanh, a highly educated engineer, moved 
to “icin some Vears ago, after the Hanoi gov- 
ernment promised him he could work abroad 
to improve his professional skills, earn some 
maney, and see the world. In fact, Hanoi was 
scheming to pay its war debts in Eastern 
Rurope and to earn hard currency by export- 
ing the best of its technical talent. Thanh 
sipned a five-year contract, leaving his wite 
and three childten in Hanw., But when he got 
to Czechoslovakia, he found himself washing 
floors in an iron factory. Because Hanoi kept 
mast of Thanh's salary, his cut amounted to 
lees than a hundred dollars a month. 
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“There is no way out,” he tells meas we sit 
in the tiny room be shares with another Viet- 
namese worker, “T cannot afford transporta- 
tion home, and the government here no longer 
need= me. The Vietnamese Embassy in Prague 
will not permit me to go ahead of time.” I meet 
others in a similar fix. 

To make matters worse, Thanh says, the 
Vietnamese who remain in Eastern Europe 
are often chased and beaten by skinheads, who 
wavlay Asians headed for work in nearby fac- 
tories. And on ot least one occasion the thugs 
barged into Vietnamese barracks and assault- 
ed them-at home. 

Thanh isa gentle man of quiet charm whois 
obviously pained to discuss his troubles. “Per- 
haps,” he tells me, “democracy will come to 
help ws.” 


BRATISLAVA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, MAY 27 


Just north of here the Morava River runs 
bluethrough green hills ona warm afternoon, 
forming the border between Austria and 
Crechoslovakia. Until recently, this bucolic 
stream was & piece of the Iron Curtain, From 
the Czechoslovak side a person could cross 
the Morava only after negotiating minefields, 
cluding border guards, wriggling through 
barbed wire strung between tall concrete 
pylons, and swimming 300 or 400 yards in 
the clark. 

At one of the most famous river crossings, 
near the village of Devinska Nova Ves, there is 
a stone bridge, framed by weeping willows 
with branches that sweep the waters. This 
bridge, once the passageway to freedom for 
thousands of Jews crossing into Austria from 
Eastern europe, was closed] for vears after the 
Iron Curtain descended, but it is open again, 

Young lovers hold hands, and families push 
babies in prams on the pathways where guares 
watched over the bridge with machine guns, 
Tomasz and I wave to the lovers and parents, 
and the smiling people wave back. 

The concrete pylons still stand along the 
river at hundrec-yard intervals, like ugly sign- 
posts. | wonder idly what the local people 
make of these remnants of the old frontier, 
when the answer comes. I spy a fat stork nest 
on one.of the pylons, with the mother sitting 
snugly on it. The father, fiving back and forth 
acress the old border, brings food and straw 
and branches: They are free to come and go.as 
they please, as is the white-haired man I watch 
getting intoa rowboat down below. He calmly 
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paddles across the Morava River, from 
Czechoslovakia to Austria, to pass the after- 
noon with friends and relatives on the other 
side. It looks so natural that ] have to remind 
myself that this short trip might have been 
fatal six months ago: 


HUDAPEST, HUNGARY, JUNE 4 


By 5:30 a.m,, 3,000 or 4,000 workers of the 
first shift are powring through the gates of the 
iron and stee] works on the Danube River 
island of Csepel. Expanded by ardent commu- 
nists in the 1950s, it became Hungary's largest 
industrial site. But now the workers worry 
about the futare. Most of the complex, they tell 
mt, is obsolete, and the government is looking 
for private buyers. But there are no takers, for- 
ein or domestic. Serious unemployment is 
suddenly menacing. 

Today's worker wants to become part of 
the midelle class, ta own acar and a weekend 
cottage in the country, “That's what | want,” 
says Gabor Szabd, a young welder, “to 
become a Evropean.” 

Elsewhere on the Danube I-see that the 
heariquarters of the Communist Party Central 
Committee is padlocked and that boys-on 
skateboards are zipping around in front-of it, 
using the pedestal of a Marx and Engels 
monument as a runway. All the years of com- 
munism seem forgotten in this country 


BUDAPEST, HUNGARY, JUNE 6 


You don't see many Csepel workers on Vaci 
Utea, the pedestrian shopping district in Pest, 
the section (Continued on page 24) 
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LIBEREC, CAECHOSLOVAKLA 


An aomirine « row hinges on 


every word of President Vaca 
Havel. Unopposed, Havel won 
reelection last July toa two-vea 
lerin, fairing £34 yoters from the 
-member parliament. A play 
wiht and former dissident, he 
takes pride in the nav votes— 
prot, he saves, of the democratic 
nature of his country’s new poli 
tics, Havel’s warm manner and 
Upieat refrain, * Let us rejoin 
Europe.” have earned him vast 
reserves of OOGWILI, 2 Sup] a} 
ne Will desperately need as 
economic reforms and Slovak 


demands for creater LO Lon 


SOFLA, BULGARIA 


in an unorthodox gesture, a 
priest shows his support for stu 
ents striking for democrats 
rhangee. lhe demonstrations 
forced President Petir Mla- 
fnoyV, & liom minded COM 
munist, from office in early July 
Miadenoyv had angered stucleni 
bY sucresting the use of tanks 
against earlier protests. Lang 
belcin check by the eovern- 
ment, the Orthodox Church now 
includes members who open 


, 
im thie DPISES OF LODE COURS 


of the capital Iving along the Danube's left 
bank. This part of Buclapest is full of fine res- 
taurants and elegant women and well-tailored 
men who pass the evening dining on goose and 


listening to the discreet musical charm of 


strolling violinists. Across the river at the 
erand old Gellért Hotel (named for the | 1th- 
century bishop whom pagans are said to have 
rolled into the river inside a barrel spiked with 
nails}, couples in skimpy swimsuits sun them- 
selves among the statues in manicured gar- 
dens. Most of these fashionable people are 


fortign tourists—and erstwhile members of 


the Communist Party who have recently ¢clis- 
covered the joys of capitalism. 

Meanwhile the Soviets are withdrawing 
from this nation, usually by tram. “Lf they 
depart at once," a cab driver tells me, “we 
have offered to take them to the border for 
free.” And while few Hungarians would com- 
niain of the Soviet pullout, the leave-taking 
will carry a big price tag. Hungary has a for- 
eign debt of 270 billion dollars, the highest 
per capita in Eastern Europe. And in 1991 the 
Soviets Will make them (and all oth- 
ers in the region) pay for oil in hard 
CUrrocney 


AHTAND, HUNGARY, JUNE 7 


Weare a transit country,” sighs 
Capt. Miklés Halmos, a deeply 
tanned man with white hair, who 
has guarder the Hungarian border 
for 27 years. Halmos, now com- 
mander of this crossing, points to 
a long line of cars with Romanian 
license plates. 

“Our orders are ta let them come 
and go freely,” he says—and they 
do, More than 500,000 travelers 
passed through the month before. 

Ethnic Hungarian and German 
refugees flee here from Romania, os do Roma- 
nians antl Bulgarians seeking a better life 
in Hungary or points west. As a fresh-born 
democracy Hungary i reluctant to impose 
gohstacles to free travel, 40 the refugees keep 
coming, and so do the problems 

A half hour's drive from the Artind border 
crossing is the grim ancl sooty town of Beret- 
tyOiifalu, where smuggled goods reach oper- 
nif markets operated by Gypsies, Romanians, 
end Hungarians who try outshouting one 
another to attract customers. Hanging around 
an outdoor bar where tough, sinister men 
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drink beer from mugs, I gradually learn how 
this black market works 

“The Poles specialize in smuggling coffee," 
ene of the beer drinkers says, explaining how 
the coffee is hidden in car fenders and resold 
to smuggitrs who pop up from Romania for 
the day. Romanians sneak over here to sell 
cheapshoes. Gypsies sellrock audiotupes. The 
competition is nasty, and tensions run high 
A corpulent Hungarian woman points to 4 
neighbor's stall. “Ah,” she says, “the Gypsy 
thieves,” 


HONTOHAGY, HUNGARY, JUNE 4S 


Many Hungarians are farmers who let oth- 
ers worry about refugees and economic plans 
while they themselves concentrate on the age- 
old concerns of the Great Hongarian Plain — 
shoeing horses, planting wheat, and fattening 
animals 


| meet about 7,000 geese at sunset outside 
town. They march along in rezimental forma- 
tion, led by other geese, a noisy, honking sea of 
white feathers advancing from field to barn, 





The amazing thing is that this complex logisti- 
cal operation is directed by only two men and 
One WOTLan, 

One ofthe men, Gaspar Gyula, stands at the 
barn gute and simply calls the geese home 

“Gverteh! Gyertek!" he shouts in arich bari- 
tone, using the Hungarian phrase for “come 
here.” The geese obey, conditioned by habit 
and by the tapes Gyula broadcasts through 
loudspeakers. 

Hungarian agriculture was largely collec- 
tivized under the communist regime, and 
Gyula has now worked out a compromise with 


National Geographic, Morch POO] 


the government. He leases his barn and fields 
from a cooperative, buys geese from the coop- 
erative for cash or credit, fattens them at his 
own expense, anc sells the meat and plucked 
feathers to the cooperative for a profit. In 
effect, this i a market economy, although 
Gyula has to pay only one farmhand, His wife 
works for free. 

Across. a ditch in one of his fields I watch 
this capitalist tending his geese with obvious 
pride. He shouts back: “Raising geese is 
awfully hord work —but think of the money 
ll make!” 

Even old Reds talk that way nowadays. In 
the wine country south of Budapest, 1 meet 
Gabor Kemény in the litth town of Izsak. 
Kemeny, aformer Communist Party member, 
is Izsdk's most successful entreprencur. He 
owns a pleasant restaurant named Fekete 
Barany (Black Sheep), the general store, andl 
the local pas station. He makes wine and 
champagne on land leased from the local coop- 
erative, He would like to expand his financial! 
empire, and he believes that all the land confis- 
cated by the communists should be returned to 
its original owners. 

After a few hours in Kemeény's town I can 
see that he i well liked. Neighbors smile and 
Wave at him. He fits into the new scheme, I 
think, because he has been absolutely honest 
allalong. He tried to be a good communist (“so 
long a5 1 believed in it,” he says and laughs), 
yet be maintained a close friendship with a 
labor Jeacer jailed after the 1956 anticommun- 
ist rebellion. 

“Tam Whatlam,” he says over coffee at the 
Black Sheep, “and people know it.” 


BUCHAREST, ROMANIA, JUNE 14 


The peaceful death of communism—which 
Czechoslovakia’s President Vaclav Havel 
described as the “velvet revolution” —seems 
like a faded memory on the night we land in 
Romania, The sky is black with clouds and 
slashing rain, thestreets are dark and empty of 
traffic, the government palace is surrounded 
by army tanks 

The new government is rothlessly smashing 
its liberal opposition. President Ion Iliescu, 
once a top communist leader, has assembled 
‘an army of several thousand coal miners to 
rout the students and intellectual: who oppose 
him, “Enemies of democracy,” he-cajls them 

Driving from the airport, we see miners 
charging after fleeing, screaming people 
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Wielding clubs and crowhars, they grab a 
young woman in a red dress from the sicde- 
walk, slap ber in the face, hit her with their 
weapons. She cries and falls. A miner kicks 
her. We see other miners beat two young men 
with long hair. They beat a teenager. They 
heat an old women. 

There are no police insight, and now we see 
aknotof minersin the road, blocking our taxi. 
We stop, They gather around, rough men in 
tattered clothes. ‘Their faces, black with soot, 
look menacing in the yellow glow of their hel- 
met lamps, and I notice that they carry pipes 
and clubs. Our driver is trembling with fear. 
He opens the trunk to show that he is not trans 
porting weapons. I bear the trunk slam. The 
Miners WAVE US OM. | 

At the hotel we find more miners patrolling 
the lobby. Their eves reveal nothing, but all of 
them exude power and importance, probably 
tor the first time in their lives. Throughout the 
hight they exercise their newfound influence 
with raw fury, as if to settle long years of 
resentment and frustration. 

Looking down on Nicolae Balcescu Boule- 
vard from my hotel balcony, lsee a Dantesque 
scene of darkness occasionally broken by the 
flash of automobile lights and by what seems 
like thousands of tiny lightning bugs crawling 
and running on the ground. The scene is gar- 
ish, intensely alive. [ flick on the television to 
distover that a government channel is show- 
ing a wartime movie with Nazi 55 troopers 
beating people. 

By midnight, drained from viewing the sav- 
agery, l goto the hotel's rooftop restaurant in 
search of food. There I find a few happy cou- 
ples dancing in an air-conditioned room. The 
band is playing a tango. | 

(Continued on page 30) 
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PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKLA 


This tix nart of making 
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BUDAPEST HUNGARY 


With no place to call home, inch 
eents bed down in a railway sta 
TUT) | eG | homeless SPcicle nts 
beset by a housing shortage and 
frowing unemployment, now 
compete for bunk space wit! 
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efugees frot Romania waned thi 











BUCHAREST. ROMANIA, JUNE 15 


l wake to see the miners still im control, sur- 
rounding the hotel and patrolling University 
SQUArE scree the street. The toll from last 
night: at least one dead, hundreds injured. 
President [liescu makes aspeech, thanking the 
miners for “saving democracy and warning 
them —a bit late, I think— against excess. 

Meanwhile, I notice something ode on the 
streets, While some miners lounge around, 
relaxing and enjoving the spring sun, others 
rush about grabbing fellow citizens, cracking 
more skulls. Almost every group of miners 15 
led by a civilian [assume to be a former agent 
of Securitate, the dreaded secret police wha 
were the muscle behind Nicolae Ceaugescu's 
brutal dictatorship, Are they still mmning 
the place? 


BUCHAREST, ROMANIA, [UNE if 


A thousand students have been arrested, 
end more citizens beaten since yesterday, (na 
hunch, Tomasz and | drive to the Bucharest 
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Emergency Hospital to find the 28-year-old 


leader of the Students’ League, Marian 
Munteanu, with his foot in a cast and his 
hand smashed 

“T guess we had better change our strat- 
egy,” he says, smiling feebly. 

His brother, Bogdan, also active in Koma- 
nia’s prodemocracy movement, & propped in 
an adjoining bercl, Somebody had taken a 
crowbar to him, cracking bis ribs and piercing 
ALLE. 

The next day police come to the same room, 
armed with arrest warrants, to remove the 
brothers. They recuperate in a hospital of the 
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Interior Ministry; then they are transterred to 
prison fortwo months until tens of thowsands 
of cemonstrators finally secure their release 
through protests, 


BUCHAREST, ROMANIA, JUNE LS 


It is impossible to understand the brutality 
of this springtime in Romania, but it helps to 
know what came before. First the Romanians 
were forced to fight, successively, on both 
cides during World War [IL Then came com- 
munism and the megalomaniacal regime of 
Nicolae Ceausescu, which ended only with his 
execution on (Christmas Day 19R9 

Romanians had no nghts ofany kind, barely 
enough food te survive, afew hours of electric- 
itvaday, no heat in the harsh winters, no con 
tact with the outside world. To increase the 
country’s population, contraceptives were 
banned and abortions were virtually forbacd- 
den, which spawned a generation of aban- 
doned children—all of which must have left 
deep scars in the national psyche. 

“What Ceausescu had undertaken,” a 
friend with long diplomatic experience 
In Romania told me, “was to turn 23 
million Romanians into rombies with 
the sole purpose of proclucing for the 
state —ane for the pharaonic life-style 
of the ruling family." 

To get an idea of Ceausescu’s values, 
you need only visit his newly con- 
f structed— but never occupied — House 
of the Republic. One of the largest 
buildings in the world, it is boxy ane 
outlandish, dwarfing any human who 
stands before it. With more than a 
thousand recms and a hundred public 
reception halls, itis fitted out with fine 
furniture, zold-leaf walls, and thick 
slabs of marble. This communist pal 
ace supposedly cost-a billion dollars to 
build, perhaps more 

Twenty miles to the west in the wil 
lage of Gridinari, I see the other side of 
Ceausescu's legacy. Here, in a decaying man- 
sion called the Home for Non-recuperuble 
Children, the government sent severely dis- 
abled patients to be forgotten, rather than 
Waste official funds on remedial programs. 

[see ahundred children wandering the halls 
or sitting outside, sleeping, screaming, defe- 
cating, sometimes fighting. Mosquitoes and 
fies buzz at their open sores. I see autistic, 
spastic, and retarded children, children with 
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cretiniém. | am told that some could be helped 
with training or teaching, but little money 
ls forthcoming from Wiescu's government. 
Although one physician commutes here daily 
from Bucharest, her duties are largely admin- 
istrative; otherwise, no trained nurses, psy- 
chologists, or instructors care for the children, 
A kindly woman named Joana Dodoiv and a 
staff of 13 others provide for these patients as 
best they can, but there is little at Gradinari 
except empty time, day in, day out_ 

When one of the little patients, a boy no 
more than ten, takes my hand and silently 
looks into my eves, | can-take no more. I have 
to Walk away. 


SOLCA, ROMANIA, JUNE 24 


Even Ceausescu could not snuff out certain 
instincts. Driving along a country road in Mol- 
davia, searching for a medieval monastery, 
Tomasz and I happen upon a wedding party 
walking in the opposite direction. 

The groom, looking impeccable in a black 
suit, smiles, as does the bride. She wears rec. 
Both carry flowers, and everybody singing. 
[tts the happiest thing I have seen in this tor- 
tured country. We stop-and ask for permission 
to photograph the couple, and the groom 
waves for us to join them. 

“You will be our guests!” he says, 

Of course, we accept. | find a bottle of 
Scotch stashed away in-our battered red Dacia 
station wagon and present it to the couple. 
They pile into the car, and we drive several 
miles to the home of the bride's parents. 

We join the other guests who gorge on 
meats, plates, sausages, eges, and Moldavian 
specialties | am unable to identify, They tell 
me Tam the first American to-attend a Molda- 
Vian wedding. We begin a round of toasts with 
powerful Romanian vodka—To Dorin and 
(aeorgets Gralis! To Romania! To the United 
States! Someone produces a violin and an 
accordion, and the dancing begins, men and 
women plunging into the Aon and, to my 
amazement, Something very much like the 
tarthy dombada. 

It is all very festive and warming, and I 
wonder if tt would have been this way a year 
before, when food and foreigners were so 
much scarcer. Tomasz and I. quietly slip away, 
delighted to have been part of it. 

Making our way back tothe city, we round a 
switchback on amountain road and encounter 
an old man walking. He has a white beard and 
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he carries a scythe, the very image of Father 
Time. He flags us down. 

“Lam Aristide Cosmiuc,” he save with a 
flourish, “a poet and a philosopher.” He begs 
to recite a few verses. His voice is soft but 
strong, rising and falling through the poetry, 
and I catch only the drift of his Romanian, 
enough to know he’s saying something about 
love and faith and wisdom. When he is fin- 
ished, he tips his hat and resumes his solitary 
progress up the mountain, stepping lightly, 


SOPFTA, BULGARIA, JULY 4 


After the turmoil of Romania, it isa pleasant 
Surprise to-arrive in a country where the gov: 
ernment isn't trying to kill its citizens, Bul- 
maria, which was the oldest communist police 
state in the region, seems highly civilized 
by comparison. Students seeking democratic 
reforms argue with the new socialist govern- 
ment here, but the debate is good-natured and 
peaceful, which is extraordinary when you 
remember that postwar Bulgaria has no demo- 
tratic tradibons whatsoever. 

At Sofia University | find student strikers 
dozing in the sun on the steps, Others strum 
muitars, read newspapers, and chat pleas- 
antly. A professor with a white beard 
climbs out of athird-floor window, moves gin- 
geriy along the ledge to the next window, then 
repeats this feat in reverse, disappearing into 
the building. Nobody knows why, But the stu- 
dents are mildly amused. (“He teaches Greek 
history,” one of them tells me.) Nobody is 
seeking confrontation, and no police show up, 

Looking around town, I pass the massive 
building of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, and on Ruski Street] finda huge 
Statue of Lenin, a figure more tolerated than 
admired these days. “We let the statue of Tsar 
Alexander I] stand during the communist 
years, so why not let Lenin stay?” a Bulgarian 
official asks, shrugging. 

The tolerance is surprising, given the sup- 
pression and enforced isolation Bulgaria has 
suffered, but Iam relieved, here wt the end of 
my journey, to find that spark of goodwill. All 
over Eastern Europe the davs ahead will be 
difficult, with mounting debt, rising unem- 
ployment, and civil unrest demanding much 
of these already fatigued nations. But they 
have been through worse; and I know how 
their immense reserves of courage, common 
sense, and humor sustained them. They will 
survive—of that Iam certain, 
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Snow tronslotes into instant sport for 
students ot Metsu University, by tradi- 
tion an elite institution of Engtish- 
speaking, or onglophone, Montrealers, 

the French-speaking, or francophone, 
majority of the city and province 
demunded thata new Canadian con- 
stitubion recognize Quebec as a froned- 
phone “distinct society.” However, mot 
all the other Caonacian provinces ratified 
thie WMeech Lake accord, witich would 
hove cleared the way for such a provi- 
sion. Result: a French word with identi- 
col meaning in English—impasse., 
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ing center to Quebec's 
premier metropolis. A 
financial and trom- 
portation hub, Mon- 
tredl is the largest 
French-speoking city in the Western 
Hemisphere. Laughter from cafés of Old 
Montreal, map below, echoes down narrow _ 
cobbled streets thronged with visitors. tik, 
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Geothic-to-gloss Montreal rises above its Old Port on the St. Lawrence. Docked 
lakers (abowe), which howl grain from Proirie Provinces, and oceangoing vessels 
moke the city Canada’s busiest confainerport. 


year Cartier pushed up the St. Lawrence 
River. He lancec on the largest island in an 
archipelago at the confluence of the St. Law 
rence and the Ottawa Rivers. Met by a thou 
sand Lroguomn Indians from the villaze of 
Hochelaga on the island, he climbed a small 
mountain and named it Mont Réal—Mount 
Royal. Then, within a day, he sailed off 

A little over a century later the first French 
settlers esinblished themselves here, led by 
the nobleman Paul de Chomedey, Sieur tle 





Meatsonneuve. He named the site Ville-Marie. 


in honor of the Virgin Mary. The settlers hac 
the idea of evangelizing the Indians, but for 
vears there was conflict. In time the settle 
ment became the center of the fur trade, tts 

oureins de bor ranging from the Roc 
the (rul! of Niexica 





iies to 
Farmers came next, and seigneurs—big 
Bul the dream ofa French Can- 


landowners 





aca faded in 1759 when on the Plains of 
Abraham-at Quebec City, founded three cder- 
ades before Montreal, British forces defeated 
the French. 

Montreal, with its key river site, continued 
lo prosper under British rule. By the earl, 
[Sth century it had become Canada’s premier 
ci Here passed the settlers— British now 


Montreal: Strrited Heart of French Canada 
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Here flourished the entre- 
pot that served that west, And here in the 
loth century rose the great port, industry, 
grain depots, leaching banks, railroads. and 


hound westward 


Insurance companies of Canada. 
By the 1960s Montréal was that nation’s 
largest and wealthiest city, gui 





ed by an 
English-speaking elite. Rut the "60s also say 
Montreal's world turned! upside down 


EOPLE USED TO SAY French Que- 
becers were dominated by 
priests, doctors, anc lawyers," 
says Pierre Marc Johnson 

— tor, lawyer, professor, and for 

mer premier of (Juebec. We were dining at an 

eutdoor cate on Rue Saint-Denis 
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Now in his mid-40s, graying at the tem- 
“quiet rev 
olution” of the 1960s, when René Lévesque 
and other members of the provincial Liberal 
Party masterminded a drive for education 
and social change among French Quebecers 
“Thirty vears ago, Pierre Marc saicl, “the 
French society in Quebec was among the 
icasl educated and most religious in the West- 
ern world. French speakers were kept lancl- 
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has changed,” must be in French. Bill 10) also directed 
Along with soctal improvements for French itumicrants into the French culture—a cy 
‘peakers in the sixties came economic hej ial sue when the current low bhirthrate 


Quckhec nationalized most electric companies, means that the percentage of native-born 


Including the large svstem of hydroelectrii French-speaking Quebecers is declining. 
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As “portial omawer to Canada’s northern problem,” entreprenevr Jean de Brabant 
(abo) built a condominium complex with o giant tropics-simulating greenhouse. 
Jnother solution: the five-story Place Montréal Trust's climeate-controlled atriu¢t 


Worntreoal's winter stlhouette traces a 
renoisscnce that began in 1962 with the 
induguration of Place Ville-Marte (at 
center with beacon), the city's first 
commercial complex to bring shops and 
restaurants together underground. Other 
buitidines followed, lin el! by a network 
of subway tunnels ond pedestrian wialk- 
wos to form Afontreal’s renowned 
Underground City, where people gather 
in cornrort. 
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With slap-shot intensity, seven-year-old 
[sabelle Demers steels herself before 
tofing the ice. Inaptred by the National 
Hockey League's Montreal Canadiens, 
Voungeters suit ip did pack indoor 
rinks, Skating is just one attraction at 
Montreal's anmunal snow festival, lower, 
Where strlight weirs o pensive dragon 
COMpetiiy Ui snow-sculpting conbest, 


he walls af linguage are not barriers: all the 
students were bilingual 
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in histery, came to Montreal 12 vears ago 
irom Ontario when her father, David John 
ston, became president of that university 
L often wonder how I'd feel if Quebe: 

actually separated,” she told me. “T lows 
Vontrend, but lm a lanadian 

Enrollment in French-speaking schools at 
are nine introduced her to French-Qwebec lit 
erature and helped her understand the emo 
trans of French Quebecers. “It made mi 
want to be a part of Quebec. Tt also made ‘me 
Want to fieht to stay a part of it. | hope that in 
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Eager to take your order, manager Jon Haim works the noontime crowd at 
Schwartz's Montreal Hebrew Delicatessen. “All the people in thie world are com- 
ing-to eat my smoked meats,” he boosts of the spicy slobs piled in his window, 
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years old, an | ith-generation Quebecer, who 
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blue are witite colors, a more! in the lorgely 


French-speaking cost side of town celebrates French Conodians, who proudly 


refer to themeehves-os “pure wool” 


sharply, but faith was still strong in pilgrims 





I watcher 


climb on their knecs-up the-stair 


case that leads to St. Joseph's Oratory [ts 
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Lamarre represents today's new French- 
speaking titans of business, but he also repre- 
sents something else new. He i¢ chairman oft 
Montreal's Museum of Fine Arts and a highh, 
mersunsive fund-raiser, A 7O-miltion-dolla 
explnsion under way at the museum comes 
largely through private gifts 

“AL least 70 to 75 percent came out of the 
French community,” Lamarre says. “That 





nay seem normal to you, but not ago Wwe 
were ceiving only a fraction of that. Until Lo7o 
the museum was sponsored by the English 
community; it seemed a sort of private club 
Charitable gvitts were nota French Quebec 
tradition, Now that's changing.” 
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HE UNPLEASANTNESS of Louise's 
tory ett ia as | bean to look 
i] Al core. 


treal: The trail bec from ane heap 





inte the ethnic mosaic 


ing table to another. ()n an 
evening of fine food neh nil never saw a 
menu. | shan da table with Italian Montreal 
ers—the city's largest immigrant group, with 
are employed in 
writing, publishing, politics, and business 
Al) aareed they were the ethnic group that 
most easily integrated into Montreal's 


200,000 members. Many 


ia rencn 


National Geographic, March 1907 
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WWture, And all aereed that it wos elu 
ne thu to be an [taltian in Montreal 
| sw lingual life. “We speal 
‘nach because wre French city," 5 
imberto Tassinar, editor and publish 
iririal 6 ane pot nagarcin 4 r 
e speak Engis! case we te in North 
America. Hut at home we speak Italian 
[na small restaurant wall ered will 
fin tres Ww] Esk SCETit Mmimigrant 
Haitians ate stew over rice laced with ok 
i rity |eaoer le wie i [ 
fonir SHirited Heart Prenecl Como 





Criddy ofter a hord night's work, French 


Coundin wiittresses at Alexondre, a 
restaurant on Rue Peel, unwind with 
laughter. Time enough to pay attention 
tO Ce carb morning heaedline—news of 
the MWeech Loke accord’s collapse 


With their flair for foshion end foie 


de vivre, Montrealers add spice to their 


mMehtife and pepper to their politics, 


From a secof ereenery Pierre Bourgue 
(below) commands Montreal’s Botanical 
Garden. Its oollection of 26,000 plant 
varieties motes ita world horticultural 
center, The fishing boat, on exhibit, 
worked the St. Lawrence in the 1920s. 

Rector Gilles Cloutier descends a 
staircase at the Universite de Montréal, 
the lorgest French-longuoge school out- 
side France ond an intellectual center 
for up-and-coming Proncophones. 





how two waves of his countrymen fled to 
Montreal. First, in the sixties, came protes- 
sinals and intellectuals like his parents; thes 
were welcomed. Then came working-class 
refugees from that French-speaking islantl. 
Many became taxi drivers. They met preju 
dice sail Jean-Claude, 

a lave 


730 Haitians who own their own cabs, and 


"Cur salution, 





was to set up our own company. We 


1.200 drivers in the business.’ 

In a modest living room Vane Southamma- 
vong's family watched! politely while [spoke 
with him. My Portuguese taxi driver imter- 
wired fluent French. 

Justa year earlier Vane bod been released 
froma “reeducation” camp in Laos, where 
he was interned because he had worked fot 





preted: they s 


aw, 


the pro-American government before the 
Pathet Lao took power in 1973. When the 
family left Laos, they wenl lo an onentation 
camp in Thailand, where a school run by the 
Quebec provincial government familiarized 
refugees with the life they would find in 
French North America 

Vane works in a factory, and his children 
are-in French-language schools, Yes, they 
intend to stay in Montreal. No, they don't 
want to move any more. Vane looked for the 
words. “In Laos it is very heave. Here itis 


very ene. 


OT EVERYONE would agree 
Sirife with Native Americans 
marked the frrat settlement 
here: tt also touched! Montreal 








| during my visit. Just across the 
St. Lawrente River, within sizht.of Mount 


Roval, militants from two Mohawk commu- 


nities protested the proposed expansion of a 
golf course adjacent to a tribal burial ground, 
Defying federaland provincial authority, 
the Indians set up barricades, blocked a com 
muter bridge, and took up.arms. A policeman 

was killed in cross fire. The Mohawk 
demanded recognition of tibal authority and 
large land claims 

Negotiations, patience, and a show of mili 
tary force ended the dispute and averted a 
tinal shoot-out 
When | visited the Kahnawake Reserve, my 


Harricades Came down 


reception was amiable and | was fer roast 
chicken, “You're lucky to be eating chick- 
en, & Mohawk told me, “afew days ago we 
were cating breacd-on-bread sandwiches.” 

Che siege was over, but not the dedication 
to Indian sovereignty. When | told one 
Mohawk I was working in Montreal, he cor- 
rected me: “Hochelaga” —the name of the 
[roquoian village that stood on the island 
when (Cartier first arrived 

How long has KRahnawake been here, | 
asked. “If you mean when did a white man 
look at a map and say, ‘Here it is,’ | don't 
know,” was the reply, “We've always been 
here.” It may seem tronic that many French 
Chuchece rs, relishing the ides of their own 
independence, clo not sympathize with the 
Mohawk desire for sovercignty. But human 
nature is whatitis: “Oh, the Mohawk, that's 
different," | was told more than once, 

Ah, the future of Quebec and tts mellow 
preat city, Montreal, Various economn 
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"Tl must go up there to start a colony, 
even tf all the trees on thot island were 
to chonge inte <0 many [requcois,” 
acid pentlemoan-adventurer Sieur de 
Muisonneuve in 1641. Today's trees, 
such is these near Beaver Lake in 490)- 
acre Mount Royal Park, pose no threat 
to winter «katers—and conceal little bit 
the oocosional stolen kiss. Yet wrtil tre 
isi of French-Canadian nationalism ts 
resolved, Maisonneuve'’s colony will 
never be quite at peace, 


institutes report on the possible financial 


pains or losses of Independence. Canadian 
and provincial political bodies establish com 
mitiees to seek solulions of one sort or the 
other, I thought about the future often asi 
talked the city = streets. 

An illuminated cross atop Mount Roval 
commemorates a wooden one mised in 1643 
after the community's deliverance from 8 
Noord. On the first night of frost [ stood at a 
lookout near the mountaintop and tried tosee 
into the shiny heart of the new mountain that 
is skyscraper Montreal, The St. Lawrence 


National Georripiic, March fool 





Wits an inky slash in a glimmering plain 
Young couples gathered at the railing, more 
ntent on cach other than on the city sprawled 
al their leet pened their coats and 
Wrapped thetre girls inside, to shield them 
from the wind, 

The amount of romance that has flourished 
For pen 


erations it has served a5 the trysting place tor 


on Viount Koval staggers the mind 


and Montreal i4 4 city 
that knows about love 
W hat does it know of the future? | pense | 


the question to the young, elittering high-ris 


young Montrealers, 
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mountain. Is Montreal destined to learcl Oue- 
bec to independence? Does the new mountain 
have the power, the foresight, and the luck to 
navigate a fledgling French-speaking nation 
fom lanaoda’s if irk- 


cathy away familiar, 
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some embrace—embarking into the unknown 


asiiona reverse Columbiin vovager 

A couple nearby broke from a clinch and 
turned toward the fantasia of the city. “C'est 
rtm — it" 


though seeme it for the first tin 


5 beautiful,” the vounge man sid. as 
“Ghar,” the 
girl replied, “c'est bean. C'est trés, in 


Yes, very, very beautiful.” fi 
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my mask, I pulled-at the beast's 
arm. It finally came free Gut still 
chs lodged 
imimecliately filled with wate 
Alter Dcheared my mask, 
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In his 1866 novel, Les Tra 
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recounted a gruchne fight to 
the death between aman and 
topos. “What can 
horrible than to be clasped by 
thongs which 
where closely 
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‘Hugo wrote. “But the 
wound of these points is as noth 
ing to that of the 
Phe points are the beast 
vour flesh. The discs are 
entering into the flesh of 
the monster 

lhe hero prevealled, and the 
novel made the octopus the talk 
of Paris 
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1 New Hampshire resident, Freep 
BAVENDAM photographed peat 
bogs anid manatees-for his first two 
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Macons hitched to 
yesterday s dreams rail 
Lerowen Aansas alone 
the old road ta Santa 
Fe. Now a national fits 
toric frau, tie 900-mu1le 
roule began tn T827 to 


carry trade goods he- 


tween frontier Missouri 
and Mexico's northern 
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northern New Mexico, 20,000 commodity-poor settlers had long ber 
ubjects= of the Kine of Spain, thouch they lived more than a thowssg 
desert miles from the heartiond of Spain's Mexican domain 
santa Fe was not on the frontier of Spanish settlement: it wae an 
ishand by d the frontier,” said Thomas E. Chavez, whose Hispanis 
fan hi ine there goes barcle renerabtions. A historian, hi rect the re { 
_ | goo LL ; ak 1. bork ee rs a ee 
sew Mexico state musewm in the earh th-century Palace of the Gov- iJ hal Hat a (Liky 4 
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| | 7 1 . 7 | a ae Wee ee a Tew I Ay, 7 a 
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et a course to Santa Fe, and through good timing he became the first Pen Geer bo ene 
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ners indulged ina theatrical gesture. An old-timer reported: “Myfather Jf O¢f 6854, (eu! Mitte, 
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saw them unload when they returned, and when their rawhide pack- «id tae offer niutri- 
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Other traders followed, and the Santa Fe Trail was born. Bi loe4 o 
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ROAD TO__ 

SANTA FE 
The Wests longest-lived trail 
still beckons to adventure. 
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Spanish dollars and bullion... 2" By the 1840s it was in the millions, 
The trail was also an unrelenting mix of Indian threat and natural 
perils that ranged from drowning torrents to fatal thirst, from icy bliz- 
gard to prairie fires, which “ran on until blocked by stream, lake or 
barren ground, until quenched by rain or the wind swept the flames 
back to feed upon their own ashes.” There were buffalo stampedes, 
mosquito hordes, rattlesnakes, deadly dysentery and cholera. 

But most travelers not only survived the journey, they also made 
repeated trips. The trail was in fact-a familiar road for noted leaders: 
explorer John Charles Frémont, George Armstrong Custer, Philip 
Sheridan, Jeb Stuart, Wild Bill Hickok. And it turned young Christo- 
pher “ Kit” (Carson inte the West's most far-ranging guide and scout. 


Author Rowe FINDLEY retired a5 Assistant Editor of Nationar GEO- 
GRAFHIC in December 19S} after 31 years with the Society 
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Tis be 
Lie wagons marched slowly in four parallel columns, but in broken lines, often 
at intervals of many rods between. The unceasing ‘crack, crack,’ of the wagon- 
ers’ whips, resembling the frequent reports of distant guns, almost made one 
believe that a skirmish wes actually taking place between hwo hastile parties.” 
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A s/ write scenes of the old tratl come flooding back to me: Places 
where the earth was like a Persian rug, the lavender, red and yellow 
wild flowers mingling with the silvery green prairie grass.” 


MARIAN RUSSELL. Claca 1934 


Along the Sante Fe Trail 
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In 1826 Kit was a l4-vear-old apprentice to a saddler in Franklin 
then the eastern trailhead. As be plied his awl on harness destined 
for the trail, be heard stones of fortune and adventure that awaited 
in the West 
By August, Kit had decided to join a Santa Fe-bound caravan. Two 
brothers recently back from the West had whetted his yearning, 
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Ws father’s death and mother's remarriage had left him spiritualh 


wash. Kit regretted fleeing his apprenticeship to kindly Duayidl Work- 
man, but remaining hac become unbearable: “I would have to pass my 
life in labor thal was distasteful to me, and beme anxious to travel j 
oncluced to join the first party that started for the Rocky Mountains 
A master was expected to publicize the flight of an apprentice, but 
David Workman waited a month betore advertising in the Afisoun 
fnieliigencer, gave false cluesabout Kit scdirection of travel, and oterec 
onlya penny reward for Kit’sreturn,. Within a year Workman had als 
willed stakes and gone to New Mexico, where his brother William was 
distilling "Taos lightning” for a growing clientele, David and Kit hada 


t 
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nleasant reunion. ¥ou could meet a lot of Franklin folk along the trail 
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shed the 
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eastern encl of the trail a hunecred miles upriver to Indepen- 


ISSOUH] RIVER FLOODS in 1827 and 1828 wae 


away, and. by 1830 steamboat navigation had 





lence, Which aleo became a jumping-off place for Oregon 
and California. Even so, the old trail from Franklin bore enough traffic 
before its demise to leave indelible ruts. Forty oles westward | paused 
in Grand Pass Community Cemetery, where a deep swale cut a lane ol 
history throwgh the tilting gravestones. How many wagons and teams 
and cargoes of calico and hardware and hopeful dreams had it taken to 
incise the earth with such a lasting mark: 

Indenendence boomed with the business of outtitting. includme 
sturdy wagons made by free black man Hiram Young and corrals of 
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Theteamsters themselves mirrored the mix of frontier society. There 
were horse-wise farm boys; savvy Mexicans who could be artistic wit! 
whipand lariat, and inexperienced dudes determined to expenence the 
West, Some 20 French Canadians worked an 1846 train that included a 
frail Cincinnati lad drawn West by the journals of Frémont, 17-year 
id Lewis H. Garrard: “As I have ever been a lover of sweet, 5 
music, their beautiful and prquant songs, in Lhe original language 


most harmoniousiy on the ear as-we lav wrapped tn our blanke 
Independence, westering trains left Mis- 


and entered “Indian country.” Stepping over 
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Some 20 miles southwesto 
snuri and “the Sf ates” 
the line into what would become Kansas was like entering a foreign 
land, bevond writ of law and church bells peal 

Vet the first miles lay among the farming villages of the peacehul 
Osace and Kansa. Wagon trains moved casually in small wits unt 
they reached Counecil Grove, about 150 miles from Independence 
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RALPH HATHAWAY, 1980 





REES TIE PAST AND PRESENT for Council Grove. In 1825 9 vast 
swath of huge hardwoods fringed the sparkling Neosho River, 
an oasis of shade in what then was a near-treeless land. The 
U.S. Santa Fe Road Commission, dispatched that year from 
Fort Osage near Independence to survey the trail and negotiate with the 
Indians, chose this sylvan stage to hold council with the Osage, For 
$200 in trade goods, the Osage agreed to let Santa Fe wagons pass and 
even lend them aid. Commissioner George C. Sibley voiced his satisfac- 
hon and sogpested naming the piace Council Grove, and the name was 
recorded on. a" Suitable Tree in Strong and durable characters.” 
Josiah Gregg, a physician-turned-trader, reported that the grove im 
[831 comprised “the richest varieties of trees: such as oak, walnut, ash, 
elm, hickory, etc.” Matt Field was more lyrical: “We rode... thraugh 
the thick wood, enjoving the grateful sensations occasioned by the tran- 
sitin from the burning beat of the prairie to the cooling shade of the 
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grove. We reached the water—the crystal stream rushing over its white 
bed of pebbles.” 

T lingered in Council Grove to note that it is still a city of trees, but 
now they shade brick-paved streets that lead to landmarks from trail 
days—the Hays House restaurant where travelers dine today as they 
have since 1857, the Last Chance Store, the stump of an oak revered as 
the site of the 1825 treaty signing. 

Nineteenth-century travelers also tended to linger for business and 
the pleasure of the setting. One order of business was explained by 
young Lewis Garrard: “As this is the last place... where Aard timber 
can be procured, the men were busy felling hickories and oaks for spare 
axletrees, and swinging the rough-hewn pieces under their wagons.” 

A more important business was to organize into bigger units before 
entering the domains of the Plains Indians—Kiowa, Comanche, 
Arapaho, Sioux, Apache, and Cheyenne. Gregg noted that it was cus- 
tomary “to travel thus far in detached parties, and to assemble there 

. for mutual security.” 

Before the Mexican War (1846-1548) led to a building boomof Army 
forts along the trail, tracers generally traveled in one annual caravan. 
The number of wagons ranged from as few as 26 in 1424 to as many as 
230 in 1843, With their fortunes and possibly their lives at stake, the 
usually competitive wagon merchants elected a captain and lieutenants 
to run a paratilitary train, with care to adequate small arms and some- 
times a small cannon. Four columns abreast was the rule bevond Coun- 
cil Grove, to facilitate a defensive maneuver against attack: 

“The two outside columns ¢wung out in arching movements, the 
first two wagons meeting... the following ones coming along- 
side... . The inside columns paused until the tail wagons of the outer 
ones were in place, then swung outat night angles, one right, one leit, to 
join up with the two tail wagons and complete a rectangle. ... Wagon 
tongues were lashed to the wheels of the vehicles before them, making a 
nearly impregnable fort.” 

Although Indians stole livestock and harassed trains almost from the 
beginning, killings on the trail were few until its use increased during 
the Mexican War, as the Army dispatched endless supply columns. 
Afterward, emigrants began hearing tothe newly acquired New Mexico 
Territory, and mail anc stagecoach service were needed. The traffic cut 
year-round wakes through the living seas of bison, threatening the very 
way of life of the Indians who bunted them for food, clothing, shelter. 


THE FIRST SIGHTINGS of the huge animals set wagon trains into 
a frenzy that, in Josiah Grege's words, “beggars.all descrip- 
tion. Every horseman was off in a scamper- and some of the 
wagoners, leaving their teams to take care of themselves, 
seized their guns and joined the race afoot.” With rifle, shotgun, pistol, 
even bows and arrows, they slaughtered and butchered the bison, built 
fires, and hac a feast, Some men even acquired a gourmet relish for a 
slice of raw liver eaten while still warm from the carcass. 

The buffalo hunt as a macho ritual began to draw sporting par- 
ties from the East, and the market value of hides and born brought 
professional hunters. Indian depredations increased; clashes were 
numerous, and Congress was pressured to legisiate the Indians onto 
reservations, a job for the Army. By 1867 Kiowa Chief Satanta stated 
sadly: “There are no longer any buffaloes around here, nor anything we 
can kill to live on.” 


Notional Geograplic, March 1997 
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an 1867 attack on a small wasen train. Some say the raiders were 


soldiers,” renegades from a Cheyenne warrior society seeking revenge 
and loot 

Lzotanon-the-scene account of the raid from Ralph Hathaway as we 
walked in his pasture near Chase, part of. perilous 36 miles of trai 
between its. crossing of the Little Arkansas and its reaching the big 
Arkansas 


trader Franz Honing lost his mother-in-law and her teenage son 


The was Ralph ironed it, we were fear the snot wher 


Ralph and] were welkingin one of the most impressive sets of rutson 


the entire trail, seven parallel swales. Spry septuagenarian Raloh grew 
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Indian troubles Auning had sought military escort, but he was refused, 


There may have been as many as. 200 Indians. They struck suddenly, 


cutting out the last four wagons while the others led by Huning wheeled 


into a defensive circle. The raiders “emptied the wagons of their con 


tents and loacer! the captured mules with them.” Of his mother-in- 
law'sfate, Franz said, “I saw a big crowd in one place with much noise 
arid laughter and then.a pistol shot. [knewthat.. . pistol shot killed the 
old lady. The boy having been killed at the first onset 3 

Huning and other survivors made for Fort 4arah, & doren miles 
west. Scout Charles Christy and a partner raced back to the scene with 
an Army ambulance, finding the body of a teamster * 
hacked ina horrible manner” and Huning’s mother-in-law and her son 
mutilated beyond recognition 

Ralph Hathaway pointed toa low corner of an adjacent field: “I fig- 
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This is flat country, flattening even more as the-trail joins and follows 
the serpentine Arkansas upstream past Great Bend, named for the riv MARIAN RITSSEL1 
er snorthernmost loopin Kansas, Here rises Pawnee Rock, asandstone 3 
bluff that measures shortin height but tallin the history of the trail. Vir 
tualivevery trail diary lists. it, and hundreds of names were incised inits 
60-fool crown, since cut off by quarncr 

By the time young Lewis Garrard got to Pawnee Rock in 1846, people 


call the turt below tt held the graves of both trail travelers and Indians 
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Garrard found a body partly buried atop the bluff, causing sac mus- 


ings: “To die anywhere seems hard, but to heave the last breath among 
strangers, on the burning, desolate prairie it hard indeed. .... Vet 
such is a frequent fate on the Santa Fe Trail.” 

Susan Shelby Magoffin cut her name in the rock to celebrate July 4, 
reo. but she confessed: “Tt was not done well, for fear of Inclinns made 





me tremble all over and Lhurriedit over in any way. 

She wos traveling west with her husband Samuel, who at 45 was 27 
years her senior and had long prospered in the Santa Fe trade. He was 
able to pamper his teenage bride with enclosed carriage, driver, maid, 
twootherservants, toiletries, library, and ample time to keep a journal 
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Susan's climb of Pawnee Kock, while Samuel kept watch with 


“oun and pistols,” fad fet their wagon train gel far ahead, and as thes 
overtook it at Ash Creek, their carriage upended on the steep bank. It 
was a wreck, but, as Susan noted, “wondertul to av, We are almost 
entirely unhurt!” Butshe was pregnant, anci less than four weeks tates 
the day after her 19th birthday, she lost her baby. Susan never saw the 
two events 45 couse and effect, but as “something rather sad, though | 
will nel murmur at the chasten hand of Providence." 

stan Magoffin was long believed to be the first American white 
woman totravel the trail. But Santa Fe historian Marian Meyer discov 
ered in 1987 that Susan had been preceded by a trader's wife 13 years 
earlier. “Mary Donoho, 25 years old, arrived in Santa Fein 1833, with 
her husband William and a nine-month-old daughter,” Marian Said 
"They were with a party of 150 Missourians and a greal wagon train of 
freight. William set upa trading operation and ran a hotel, perhaps the 
old La Fonda, known asthe ‘inn atthe end of the trail, where La fonda 
stands today 

For four years they ran the inn, amd two more children were born, 


but when rebelling Pueblo Indians killed the provincial governor in 
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Santa Fe, William feared for his family's safety and returned them to 
Missouri. Accompanying them were two other American white women 
who had been freed from Comanches by ransom or parley. 

It was an uncertain world for women in other ways, In his extensive 
research of Army posts along the trail, Leo Oliva of Fort Hays State 
University, Kansas, turned up an instance of a U. S. woman soldier in 
the 1840s, though she had disguised her sex. “Her soldier-hoyfriend 
persuaded her to enlist asa man so they could be together,” Leo told 
me, “and everything was fine until she became pregnant. Then the 
Army court-martialed her boyfriend and found him guilty of ‘depriving 
the United States Army of a good and competent soldier,’ " 


N 1867 THE ARMY WAS MARCHING 1,400 of its good and competent 
soldiers to Fort Larned, Kansas, 15 miles southwest of Pawnee 
Rock. Maj, Gen, Winfield §, Hancock believed he faced-a major 
uprising, having been told of an ultimatum from Kiowa Chief 

Satanta to close the trail, stop killing buffalo, stop building railroads, 
and get all whites out of the area. Actually Satanta sent no ultimatum: 
Hancock reacted without verifying his intelligence. 

The Indian troubles along the trail had begun like that—through 
misunderstanding —back in 1828, When two returning Santa Fe trad- 
ers were killed along the North Canadian River, vengeful friends shot 
anid killed the first Indians they met, withoul ascertaining guilt, A small 
Indian war began, and by the next year the Army had been assigned its 
first escort duty on the trail, By the late 1840s the Army presence had 
become significant; by the mid-1860s the stage was set for the final 
showdown wars between the Plains tribes and the U.S. military. 

Before resorting to arms, Hancock sought a powwow, but only lesser 
chiefs came: He told them to spread the word that the “steam-car and 
the waggon-train must run, and it is of importance to the whites and 
Indians that the mails, goods and passengers... shall be safe. You 
Know very well if you go to war with the white man you would lase, The 
Great Father has many more warriors.” 

The message didn't fetch the other chiefs to counsel, so Hancock 
advanced in force on a major Indian village, causing the occupants to 
flee so fast that their cooking pots still bubbled. Lt. Cel. George A. Cus- 
ter of the Seventh Cavalry chuckled at an Army doctor who sampled 
some Stew with gusto until told it was dag 

Still no chiefs appeared, and Hancock beard that Indians had burner 
a stage station, He ordered the village destroved as a lesson. This the 
troopers (lid with thoroughness, breaking all breakables, burning 
whatever would burn, keeping inventory: “751 lodges, 942 buffalo 
robes, 436 horn saddles, 435 travesties [travois], 287 bead mats, 191 
axes, 190 kettles, 77 frying-pans, 350 tincups, 30 whetstones. ..." 

This lesson convinced the Indians that Hancock wanted war, so:to 
avoid another tragic summer, Satinta at last came in to face Hancock, 
saying: “I don't want the prairies and country to be bloody, but just 
hold fora while. I don’t want war at all. I want peace.” 

These events still echo across the years at Fort Larned, now a 
national historic site run by the Park Service. Ranger George Elmore 
told me how local citizens moved Congress in 1964 te buy back the fort's 
old sandstone buildings from a-ranch for restoration. “It takes people 
interested in their history to make projects like this work,” he said. As! 
left, a bugle sounded the traditional evening salute tothe colors, and the 
big garrison flag in the quadrangle slowly descencled 
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order for a rifle and I 
didn't see him again 
for several years. 

One day he walked 
into the shop—I 
didn't know him— 
and asked if [ had 
any rifles. [ told him 
there was one on 
hand, and that was 
made for Kit Carson. 
That's my name, he 
said, and took the 
rifle for $25. He would 
have readily paid 
twice as much, for all 
my puns were made 
to Rill at 200 yards.” 


SaM HAWKEN, 1882 
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ting southwest from the Arkansas just west of Dodge—the so-called 
Cimarron Cutott tothe mver ofthat name. [t led across what fidav isthe 


lanhandie into New Mexico. Most in-a-hurry Americans 
used it, except when Indian troubles intensified 
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Between the Arkan 
ens and the Cimarron was the prntada, or journey. The word carried a 
connotation of dread 


“water scrape” that could also unleash extremes of weather 


Autthere was amoitoer catch tothe shorter route 


For man and beast it was a bone-ciry 60 miles, a 
When 
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brimming lakes 

The jornada almost doomed the Cooper-Walker party in [823. A 
survivor later reported that the thirst-crazed men killed their dogs anc 
cutoff their mules’ ears todrink blood, and finally were saved by drink- 








ing a Slain buffale’s stomach juices. A traveler wrote: “I have since 


heard one of the parties... declare that nothing ever passed his lips 
which gave him such exquisite delight as his first draught of that filthy 
beverage.’ 

Famed trapper Jedediah Smith, wise to perils of the Rockies, was 
overmatched [ His brother Austin wrote to his 
father: “ Your Son Jedediah was killed on the Semerone the 27th of Many 
on his way to Santa Fe by 


tress for water, and he had gone alone in search of the above nver which 
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he Curmanch Ineians, his party was in dis- 
he found, when he was attacked by fifteen or twenty of them ; 

Forty miles up the Cimarron, Middle Spring still feeds several pools 
There I met up with trail historian 


amid willows and cottonwhoorls 
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Steve Hayward of Elkhart; Kansas. He showed me swales, some rock 
outcroppings perhaps worn smooth by trail traffic, and how to geta 
jeep stuck in a wallow and how to getit out again without emotion or 
loud shouting. Next day in his grasshopper of a Cessna 150, heshowed 
me how the trail, so intermittent to the eve at ground level, from the air 
becomes a continuous mark on the earth. “Vou can see it like that from 
here to Santa Fe,” he said. We circled sky-mirroring Upper spring and 
found dim traces of old Camp Nichols in Oklahoma's Panhandle. 

For Army bride Marian Russell, Camp Nichols held fond memories 
of two favorite men—Lt, Richard Russell, her husband, and Col, Kit 
Carson. Newly married in 1865, Marian pleaded with Kit as Richard's 
CO to let her accompany them to the isolated post. Carson said it was 
too dangerous but made a promise to stop her tears: “ Litthe Maid Mar- 
ian, beliewe me I will take you outto Camp Nickols as soon as Ibis safe.” 

A month later she was there, in time fora fearful nighttime thunder: 
storm: “I had never known the wind to blow:so hard, the hghtning 
would tear jagged holes in the black sky and our tent would be tilumi- 
nated with an unearthly blue light. Suddenly our tent pole buckled. I 
hid my head under Richard's arm and did not hear Colonel Carson call- 
ing. Richard was trying to find his clothing when the Colonet?’s cry 
changed suddenly into a roar of rage. His tent had fallen down upon 
him. Richard had to call out the Corporal of the guards to get the Colo- 
nel extricated.” 


IT CARSON'S CAREER began on the Santa Fe Trail, atold Frank- 
lin, Missquri, ane tt endedon the trail, at Fort Lyon, Colorado, 
To visit the place where he died in 1868, I diverted from the 

) Cimarron Cutoff northward to the trail’s Mountain Branch 
besice the Arkansas. 

The trail was the school of hie for unschooled Kit. He went on to fame 
as ascout and pathfinder for John Charles Frémont and rose to brevet 
brigadier general in the Army's campaigns in the West. For leading an 
1863-64 srorched-earth campaign that crushed the Navajo, he has been 
called an Indian hater 

But Santa Fe historian Marc Simmons, preparing a Carson biogra- 
phy, sees Kit us aman whoalways answerer his country’s call. He cites 
Kit’sown views, specifically Carson's denunciation of Col. John Chiv- 
ington's murder of as many as 200 Cheyenne at Sand Creek, Colorado; 

“The pore Injuns had our flag flyin’ over ‘em, that same old stars and 
strips that weall love and honor... then here come along that durned 
Chivington and his cusses. They'd bin out huntin’ hostile Injuns, and 


couldn't find none no whar, _.. So they just pitched into these friend- 
lies, and massa-creed them —ves, sir, literally massa-cretd them in cold 
blood, m-spite of our flag thar— women and little childreneven And 


ye call these civilized men Christians; and the Injuns savages, du yer" 

Kit's last trip east was with some Ute chiefs, helping complete a gov- 
emment treaty, He also consulted doctors concerning an aneurysm 
against his windpipe that was killing him. Given litte hope, he hurried 
west to be with his wife, Josefa, then pregnant. She died after bearing 
their seventh child, and Kit went to Fort Lyon for treatment. There he 
made a will “for the benefit of my children.” Through a final gasp and 
gush of blood, he bid adios to his doctor and a frend. The small stone 
building where he breathed his last is now a memorial chapel, 

Some 20 miles west of Fort Lyon a huge adobe bastion rises like a 
mirage above the Arkansas River. Influenced by fortified Mexican 
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haciendas, with 14-foot-high walls and large enclosed courtvarcls, 
Bent's Old Fort was the most imposing edifice on the trail, 
Built in 1833 by the firm of Charles and William Bent andl Ceran St 
Vrain, tt facilitated trade with Santa Fe, the Indians, and white trap- 
pers By [S46 1s amenities included a billiard table and an ice house, so 


parched mountain men could look forward to refreshing “haijl- 


storms —a version of mint jilep. Fresh off the trail, Lewis Garrare| 


noted: “We sat down to a table, for the first time in fifty days, and ate 
with knives, forks, and plates.” Influential with Indians and Mexicans 


alike, Charles became the first American governor of the New Mexico 
territory, only to be scalped ancl killed in front of his horrified family, 
the most memorable act ina futile revolt by Taos Mexicans and Pueblo 
Indians William abandoned the Port two Wier later, in LS ' 

The adobe pile melted back into the ground bul the Park Service got 
federal funding to rebuild it for the nation's 200th birthday in 1976. A 
national historic site, tt stages nine living-history events a year, accord- 
ing to interpretive ranger Alexandra Aldred: “Our four-day encamp- 
ment cin Sente mber brings hundreds here from all over the country.’ 

- rom just west of Bent’s, the Mountain Branch angled southwest 

ong the Purgatoire River. Then came tortuous §,000-foot Raton Pass 








into New Mexico, an axte-breaking trail until pioneer entrepreneur 
Unele Dick Wootton smoothed it iInto-a toll road in 1845. Intent on ret: 
tine his tolls, he was a hardnose who wouldn't even waive fees for two 


men who hac just helped him save his house from burning 


,EYOND BATON PASS trail travelers skirted the eastern face of the 
sangre de Cinstes. A hundred miles from Santa Fe they came to 
Fort Union. Builtin 1851 near the junction of the trail’s Moun- 

it, Fort Union became the 

quartermaster depot for all the garrisons inthe region, eventually mak- 
tngit the largest military facility in the Southwest 
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“Great-supply trains shuttled over the trail from the Kast,” historian al 
Leo Oliva said. Smaller military trains carried beans and bullets to 10 “andangos, as they 
lated garrisons. The trail took on a heavy military flavor are sometimes called, 

Fart Union's ruins today are an adobe Stonehenge of pillars anit win- are carried on | 
dowless walls. But it has become a national monument, and Superin- : =e 
tendent Harry Myers led me through the maze, We talked of how these almost every night, 
interpretive centers and local museums provice today’s travelers with The love of the people 
as-you-go history lessons. “Phase original Santa Fe tracers would be for dancing is almost 
amazed if they knew all the attention they're getting, Harry said agit cee ‘ 

A special excitement gripped traders and bullwhackers as they insatiable, and they 
finally descended a gentle rolling plain te their long-awaited goal—La certainly indulge in 
Villa de Santa Fe de San Francisco, the City of Holy Faith of St. Fran- 7 ¢o thetr hearts’ 
cis: Never mind that it was only 5,000 souls living in humble adobe 
around a dusty plaza. It was the dream realized 

“Tt was truly ascene for the artist's pencil to revel in,” wrote Josiah 
Gregg. “Even the animals seemed to participate in the humor of their 
riders, who grew more and more merry and obstreperous as they 
descended towards the city. Ldoubt, in short, whether the first signt of 
the walls of Jerusalem were beheld by the crusaders with much more 
tumultuous and soul-enrapturing joy.” 

It was a rapture that tock few to church but focused on finding top 
prices for trade goods, plus a bath, clean duds, and a sighting on the 
nearest fandango: Such activity was frequent and energetic. “After the 
dancing had once commenced it did not flag the whole evening, wrote 
newly arrived W.W.H. Davis in 1853, “for no sooner were one sel 
through than another stood ready to take their places.” 

My jov in reaching Santa Fe was mingled with regret that the trip was 
over. 1 had become a “trail junkie,” in the words of historian Marc 
Simmons, a longtime president of the Santa Pe Trail Association. The 
trail’s mystique draws people back again and again. Marc thinks its 
lure may even have something to do with the ghost trains 

According to reports reaching Marc, these ghost trains move along 
the trail in deepest night, usually in lonely stretches of northeast New 
Mexico or the Oklahoma Panhandle. 

“It's always in the middle of the night,” Marc says, “and the 
descriptions are always identical: ‘I woke upand I heard this sound I'd 
never heard before, a kind of jingling sound, then ] heard a rumble of 
wheels, and. all of a sudden I realize what it must be —and it's gone.” ” 

Just a vivid dream, perhaps? 

“Tf itis, it's ashared dream,” savs Marc, He posed that explanation 
ton group hiking the trail five years ago. “They were in different tents, 
butthey all heard it At firstthey thoughtit wasadream. Bul thencame 
the cross-checking, and all had heard the same thing at the same time.” 

Army wife Marian Russell was a trail junkie who made five trips to 
New Mexico, beginning in 1852 as achild. In her later years she lived in 
Colorado's Stonewall Valley, idyllic mountain-framed country. * Yet I 
have grown tired of tall trees and cool greenness," she wrote. “My 
heart has returned to the land the old trail ran through, so longago. Old 
paths that wind through the malpais [badlands) beckon to me. I want 
to feel the desert sum shine hot on my hands, my face and my breast. 
_.. My thoughts move slowly now like motes behind a faded window 
blind. I stand listening for the sound of wheels that never come... ." 

Marian, anew generation is taking up the trail, reviving its memo- 
ries, renewing the luster of its spell: New wheels are turning, and the 
Santa Fe Trail lives again. ial 


content.” 


WILLiAM A. BELL, Labo 
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bt motors, no dogs, no resupply. Just three Norwegians 
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casio? <a “eA | Jesudason looked us over - > 
| ot eH carefully when we : 
As the bern fits pla Cee | reached Resolute, high inthe 
Pear an jothe Pela ‘ee eee! Canadian Arctic, “You're the 
but for the Noreiaguany it | best prepared expedition Ive 
wu a reog and Jagged | seen,” he said, “I'll give you a 
) Pte eer prestuire ccant chance.” —_ 
| ridges, crevasses, arf | iO percent chance, —-" 
| apen water, Polar ior - | We had come from Oslo, Nor- ' 


drifted poutiwert. ai 
| mitch we hem niles bp 2 
bourk, putting the cheers 


way, in late winter of 199) to 
meet one of the last great chal- 


on i a MAH lenges of the Arctic. Jean-Louis 
iy BATE siete ie ached Etienne, whoin 1986 had made 
oe successful trek-on skis with 

ze FD Fe 


five resupply flights, asked | 
"Will anvone over reach the | 
Pole under bis own power, 
entirely unassisted? Perhaps, 
though the day is still in 
the future” (NATIONAL Geo 
GRAPHIC, Seplember 1986), 

Since then four expeditions 
had tried to reach the Pole 
without “support” —defined as 
anything that physically helps 
move vou forward — and failed 
A team Jecl by Englishman 
sir Ranulph Fiennes reached 

| = . farthest north in 1986 but fell 
en. short by 307 nautical miles, 
NOW Fiennes wis back for 
another try, starting from the 
Russian side, along with-a 
Sovict team, An unsupported 
expedition of Canadians was 
already on the ice, 

We Norwegians started as a 
team of three: Geir Randby, 23, 
Was a white-water cangeist; 


























Erling Kagge, 27, was an Ant- sea ice hear Ellesmeré (stand. 
arctic sailor; I was 27, a deep- “Pick vou up same place, 
whiter diver. None of us had same time, in two days," joked 
ever tried a trek to the Pole, but our pilot “These are the worst 
we had grown wp on skis and conditions Dye seen in 15 
been nurtured on tales of our years.” [hen brs radio crackled, 
own polar explorers— Fndtjof and we heard that the Canactian 
Nansen and Roald Amundsen. team hac quit after one week 
We trained for two years because of open water 
On March § our airplane From the start, huge pressure 
—— = — from Resolute landed on the ridges and drift snow blocked 
PEL BAC (PREIS Pe) ML ie Di) 
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crust of movi 
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etantiy, lea 
, SOT 
not see the other side, These we 
had to ski alone woul we found 
A narrow neck to cross. We 
eignt times cur 
hut saltwater ice 1s 


hioel 


me ice 


aving leads of open 


wate! a0 Wide we could 


broke through 
ing the trip, 
elastic 


time to tcramble to safety 


like rubber, and we 


Past expeditions would wait 
for cayws for water to free 
Dut 
stop us, We had designed our 


we didn't ict smaller leas 
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sledges extra wide and high to 

, and now we lashed 
them together with our Skis 

to form o stable catamaran 

and paddled with a shovel or == 
another ski. On this crossing 

(right) r broke thin ice with 


act as boats 


empty sledges before returning 
to hau! soto 
Low weight was the key; of 
the unsupported attempts al the 
Pole we were among the 
est. Our Kevlar-and-fibergiass 
dedres weighed omy’: 265 
pounds. @ uliy loaded, We 
tool bottled Pack fuel tor if 
rec it al] 
for water, none to heat the tent 
The thermometer read minus 
s0°(> inside as Erling luxunated 
in his morning porrictete (left). It 
like having a 
face, ond‘ we looked forward to 


hitht- 


each ful 


dav wernt to melt ice 


whe sauna On Your 
tall night 

Eriing's left foot blistered 
fram the hiking (bottom), but 
hes a tough euv, We jast ban- 
dared tt, and he used a safety 
pin each 

We ate the same food every 
day—portidge mixed with fat 
for breakfast, porricee with fat 
nnd sugar and high-fat choco- 
late for lunch, and freese-cdried 
ment with nce of potatoes, 
mixect with fat But 
hunger followed | like a ghost, 
i the 
Pole, visions of pork roasts, spa 
rhetti, and creamed mushrowms 
haunted us. My diary brims 
with crazy recipes 


night to drain it 


. for dinner! 


ant] a we struggled towart 


| Max, back 
in Norway was hard. When his 
second birthday came on April 
12, we celebrated with a bag of 
fruit soup [ had hidden in-m, 
gear, ‘The only other extra 
weight | carried was two family 
photographs, Erling sneaked in 
a tube of toothpaste 


Leaving My SON 








E WERE NOT €xpecung 
company this far 
north, latitude BS 
degrees, 19 minutes, Phe only 








Signs of animals we hac seen 
were some fox tracks heading 
southeast and a lone seal that 
popped its head out of a lead we 
were crossing. /\l of a sudden 
i Polar bear appeared over a 
pressure ridge. Like us, it 
seemed tired ane disoriented, 
and it may have been starving 

| had just put on my parka 
and was petting ready to chop 
ice for dinner when | saw (he 
bear closing in, only 30 yards 
away. “Hol” | yelled, alarming 
Erling, who was pitching the 
tent. | went for the .44-magnum 





handgun that I had worn on 
my hip when we were farther 
south. But 1 had packed it in 
the sledge, thinking the danger 
from bear attack was pact 
Sightings of polar bears this faz 
north are extremely rare. Sud- 
denly I thowght: “National 
Geographic! I've got to photo- 
eraph it!" 

The camera wasn't loaded, 
yun 7 fumbled with the film as 
Erling, now gripping his own 
revolver, looked at me in disbe- 


lief. “No, no," he showbted, “we 
have to shoot first!” 

The bear stopped, pacing 
back and forth and sniffing the 
air, giving me enough time to 
get the film in and take photo 
graphs (right, top). And then i 
beran te approach us (right). | 
fired one warning shot, but 
when the animal closed to nine 
yards and kept charging, we 
had no choice 

The bear shook 25 two 
bullets pierced its chest, Heav- 


ing silently, it turned in its 


tracks, stumbled. and collapsed 
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need a weapon with sto 
nower. Evenal vou shoot a polar 
bear in the heart it still can 
charge 

We put a fina! shot in its 
head, soit wouldn't suffer. We 
felt quite bad: it wae a beautiful 
animal. Bat we had no choice: It 
wis Kin oF Ls 

Later we realized how luck, 
we had been. The bear had 
robably followed us all day 
Til had attacked ws in the tent 
or while we wert on cur way 


E 





dragging the sledges 

have been the victims 
Betore 

polar bear that day we had 


uF e2ntountes with the 


trekked an exhausting 13's 
hours, At times I was so dirry | 
couldn't walk-straicht [ kent 
asking E.rling for the right com 
pass bearing 

Leng animals for food during 
the tr 
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ODOT In some expecitiion cir 
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att a | a 
cles, So We dicin't eat any of the 
mcat but cul some to carry with 


us, We would celebrate with 
Dear steak at the North Pole 
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NWDRER THE MIDNIGHT 


ST. DEM Be ratwres rose 


the ice smoothed out, 


und we leaned into a fast 


covthim. We were running on 
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couldn't last, But the Pole was 


near. SAS informed us on April 

i that the British team was 
three to fous r| Wt aheacl, We 
1; | a ff be j 
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nach t talked much about the often 24 hours between sleeps. 
race; we had assumed we were And for what? For Norway? 
ahead. But now we had to for Because Amundsen beat Scott 
get the cold ancl the pain anc to the South Pole in 1911? Ves 
sprint, with [15-hour treks and Yes! We bad to beat the British! 


The Hard Way to the North Pole 





hos CRAMPING from the two Norwegians who skied hen 


strain, We skied right past from Canada” 

the Pole, 550 yards into 
the Russian side. It was May 4 
We shook hands, hugged each 
other, and collapsed. ‘The ice 
was moving toward (anata. As 
we slept, we drifted tuck over 
Lhe Pole 


Our tood was néarly gone, 


Ina few minutes containers 
tumbled from the sky. [twas 
ther lunch—sandWwiches, juice, 
kippered herring—and maga 
Eines of all persunstons (left) 

On May 9 the pickup plane 
arrived wilh our partner, Lei 
Randby. He brought a Norwe 
ind we had been out of racha gian flag and poured cham- 
contact for hwo weeks. We made nage (below), Gers back was 


AMP, ol kere ine how (On We nine, and he whe so choked with 


would be forced to wat. Lihat emotion he couldn't even speak 
Hie jist held mié: 

“W that about the British” 
[ asked 

“Dirin't vou know? They 


day awe ate bear. I cut it into 
string (right), added salt water to 
emice it, and Fried it in blubber 
[twas awful, but for ws it was 


the taste of victor 





PAVE Up 8 lone time age 
The following day oa larg mites so we diel it! 
turboprop bore in low from the in large letters on the snow Other polar treks will follow; 
south—the 0). 5. Navy ona ‘Whoare your tte none will be easy, There is no 
scientific mission. They hac pilot radioed. “Is there an highway to the North Pole. The 


secn us. | hurried to get the om emMcreencry sr wind, the enld, the strugete 
fio. Erling stomped “FOOD No,” 1 said. “We are just they will be the same a 
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Savi ng a tree just takes 
a little paperwork. 


The difference between tossing a piece of paper into a recy- 
Cling bin or into a garbage bin can make a world of difference. 
amounts of paper. 

This experience led us to begin examining the prospects of 
frror. paperwork ff you will we've developed ways to help 
produce recycled paper of such a high quality that it can be 
used with office automation equipment. In doing so, we ve 
of trees in the process. 

Paper recycling has never saved NEC any money. In fact. 
it costs considerably more to produce the kind of recycled 
paper as well as completely eliminating the use of CFCs and 
That being the future of our environment. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT ON THE 


Education Foundation 


Lesson of the Week: 
Global Interdependence 

Oe ™ clebrities and elected officals 
took to the chosercotr it 
acre ber cheering Prater 
Geography Awareness Wook, 





Alex Trebek (rghit, at left), host 
ofthe T¥ quiz show Jrapardy) and 
moaderutor of the Nabonal Geoera- 
phw Bee finals, jomed me im o Bur 
bank. Califomia, clementary school 
to-teach & lesson on wlobal inies 
| dependence, showing how even sim: 

ple products require raw materials 

from many nator. In Wirginia 

Senator Charles Robb taught « high 

achioky chats on the @lobal impact of 

that state's moods, 
The Society sent leston-pian kits, 
underwotten by Clobunk, to sore 

LS) (0M) teachers across the country. 
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New Maps to Tell 




















cee i Too asters for anything but-sp- The first miap, Qeaehee (outlined 
| Story of Canada radic settlement, and much of ro In-red}, comes ato crucial tite: in 
nih this tue the Society too frigid for profitable farming history as La Belle Province de Cheé- 
ut ri arks On 4 Tew map se- Guided by eminent Canadian ge- = bee contemplates secession from the 
a :“The Making of Canada.” ographers R. Cole Harnsand John confederation 
E nom Newfoundland 1 o British Warkentin, “The Making of (an- To make it possifle for teachers | 
Columbia and from southern ata” tells the:story of this nation im and students to share these new per | 
Ontario to the Arctic Ocean, Can- wx double-sided mage, cach depict- spectives on Candi, the Society 
adn cocompasses more territory ing 4 distinctive region (below), plains to distrifate Poi) Cex) maps 
than any other nation except the bot ta the others by common ower the multiyear life of the project 
Soviet Union. Yet much of Canada threads of geography und history, lO SMUCATOrs At Ur SUTmer mshilutes 


Geography Games 
for Computer Age 


ith the push of a button you 
find yoursel! an R.MLS. 
Mitac, 2xplonne cabins, 
looking a! menus in dining roc, 
ind Mocing passengers as you steam 
bowen in oe bere 
This suspenseful adventure takes 
place when you try one af the Soci- 
etv's 21 interactive featires on Prod- 
zy, an on-line computer service 
mitted by IBNf and Scars 
Aout G00 00) Amencarns sub 
scribe to Prodigy, which cun he 
accessed al home by personal com 
puters. he on-line features acid a 
new Chapter ta the Society's history 
of harnessing modem te chnologs 1 
diffuse geographic knowledge. | 
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It should come as little surprise 
to. anyone that some ol the world's 
hnest walk-behind mowers are mace 
by Honda. They are, atter all, Hondas. 

What may be surprising, though, 
is that the only place they come trom 
is our manulacturing plant located in 
Swepsonville, North Carolina, 


In fact, Hor Ter L Was the very tit 


: i] | 
Japanese CO rck ET’ teh butt al ity 


mover tactory i the | United States. 





Here, among oe, wres ot Alamance 
C INILY, VOU ll fined hunclreds of skilled 
Honda Power Equipment associates 
going about their business. Carefully 
casting, machining, welding, painting 


and ot sernit 1 Iie pcr er mowers [rom 


the E TALE | Lip. hawen cur tt wu-stroke 








engines are made there, which is 


St STE hing nia other L 7 law ri PPO he ae 


MANIAC | F jah 


| {Ke OUP 28so¢ lates in t his who 
{ 


produce automobiles, motorcycles and 


Chews, they make Sure Every Hemncla 
i" | ? t 

is Telable down to the Last =f caps] reat, 
Atter cdosens of Moros quality 


CeCRS, COVED MAVeT Is started before 


it is shipped. Whether its traveling 
oi TUS the COoLlnit ry OT being Cx [re tect 
to clestinatn HS vis cistartt cs Frank te anc 
Japan, each American-made Honea 
is built to go the distance. 

Because belore any Honda lawn 
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Forum 


The Baltic States 
I returned from a three-week visit to the Bales 
amd was-extremely pleased to read Pritt J. Vesi- 
lind’s timely article (November 144), ‘Yes, the 
Bolts ane determined to became independent. For 
them there is no.other way, and the West is gravely 
unjust in remaining silent on the Baltic freedoms. | 
take exception to the statement of the Catholic 
priest in Paberte: “Ifa Lithuanian isan atheist, he 
is already a collaborator... . bere, if you don't 
believe, what kind of Lithuanian are vou?” | met 
many ponbelievers and persons.af other fiiths who 
are as patriotic aus their Cathohle countrymen. 
Many cote churches on national occastons lo show 
their patniotc solidarity rather than to pray. 
VeTautas. Sriuras 
Sauth Lake Tahoe, California 


The Baltic nations were not.on their way to “mod: 
em economies and democratic institutions” on the 
eve of World War 1] tut were ruled by dictators of 
authontunan regimes. In Estonia the first presi- 
dent, Mr. Pats, abolished democratic institutions 
after a coup d'état in 1934, the same year that Mr, 
Ulmanis took over power in Latvia. Lithuania 
introduced a one-party parliamentin 1926. Lithua- 
nia took part in the occupation of Poland im 1939 
and got the area around Wilna (Vilnius), Now, 
forcing the Russians in the Baltic republics to fit 
into those cultures and trying to prevent them from 
voting does not show the tolerance we need in a 
peaceful “Common European House.” 
Ouver F. hanxpico 
Minuch, Gereanty 


Veutlind's piece shows just how fragile democracy 
isin this region, Rather than dismiss national intel- 
erance and encourage fear of Russa, truc Baltic 
democrats and their American supporters should 
cultivate anew spirit of respect and make the Bal- 
tics a democratic showcase, The world is sick of 
Listers and needs no new West Banks. 
Ricnagp L. Hur 
Keithwille, Louisiana 


Your otherwise excellent article on the Baltic 
countries docs not mention that the Nozis recruit- 
ed large numbers of concentration and extermina- 
tion camp guards in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, Jews in these countries were hunted 
down. Having left Poland in 1940 just ahead of the 


Holocaust, which resulted in the annihilation of 

virtually oll my family in thai country, Uhave litte 
svmpathy for the Baltics’ fight for independence 
MARK PImEsTuNe 

New York, New York 


Asa second-seneration Lithuanian-Americun, | 
wish to thank the Grookaraic for its moving arti- 
cles ‘on Ellis Island (September 1990) and the Bal- 
lic nations: The two are irrevocably joined. Many 
Lithuanians found the only escape to religictis 
freedom waa to America through Ellis Island. At 
the turn of the century three of my grandparents 
escaped tsarist Russia and found a new life here, 
They, together with other Lithuanians, Poles, und 
Slavs. settled in places like Shenandoah im the east- 
erm Peonsylvania anthracite coalticlds, They all 
brought their religious fervor with them, 41. 
Georec’s Lithuanian Cathole Church in Shenan- 
doah is the oldest ethoie Lithuanian Catholic 
Church in this country, 
Pres FE. FRANKS 
Samenvilie, New Jersey 


Like author Joc] Swerdlow, 1 grew up in Syracuse, 
but L cannot claim to have “loved the Ene” (No- 
vertber), Inthe 144i6 it was an uninspiring freight 
waterway, but it has become today an attractive 
recreational asset to the state of New York, Locks 
have been refurbished, repainted, and planted 
with flowers, Town witerfronis have been con- 
stricted to attract haaters. Having recently trav- 
eled the length of the Ene, [was impressed with 
the transformation, particularly west of Syracuse. 

KRESS. SoaAVER 

St. Lewis, Afissourt 


Thank you fora very interesting article on another 
af America’s canals, | find it surprising in a way 
that every canal, although differeni, has many of 
the same characteristics. Your urticlt on England's 
canals (July 1974) illustrates this point. Maybe the 
Ene should enforce a 4 mph speed limit again: it 
would help keep down maimtenance costs. 
AY. GG. T avon 
Ruislip, £aglarta 


Where was the coverage of the restored canal 
parks, museums, and towpath trails for bikes and 
hiking? Did the story need two photasin the Utica 
Blue Sox locker room? 
Tep Reco 
Port Byran, New York 
Leannot remember a photograph as moving as that 
of Scott Stephens feeding his baby yon in the locker 
room of the Utica Blue Sox, No mother could con- 
vey a stronger emotion of affectionate protective- 
ness, Thank you for a superb recording of a 
common humiin event in. fn URgOMITGN Comex. 
Perey LAUKHUTF 
Anitterst, Virginia 
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CITIZENS FOR NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Suclear enerzy is one of the 
ChANeSsE, most abundant 
Sources OLE Ctricity in America 
And that makes nuchear enerry 
very Popukir among citizens 
from al walks of life 

Nuclear electric plants 
eenerate electricity cleanly, 
wit 


sphere. In fact, nuclear ener 





La fo eeu eae | sophey 
ut poatlutine the atmo 


\ , P | s = ba, P ‘ 
heios reduce airborne 


Pollutants ithe GAS. by 


PY O00 tons every chav 
And because nuclear 
electric plants dor ¢ crt 
carbon dioxide. thev dort 
acd to. The greenhouse effect, 


Potential lobal warrmung anc 


“Vel 


ts adverse effect on the envi 
ranment and our quality of lite 
Americrs Pb nuclear 


electri 1 ints are Oursecined 





GPES SOCS OP Checrrnicity 


But they wort meet tht 


ee PS A if il er nA ing [8 I i 
bition und econdmy: We need 
TMOPe. Pianies. 

hor free booklets on 
nuclear enerry and the envi- 
ronment, write: U:s. Counc 
lor Eneruy Awareness, PO 
box. SOOO, Dent City, 


Washington, Db: 
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‘Vv AWARENESS 


Nuclear energy for energy independence and a cleaner Earth. 


My great-uncle Bert Wr phi tolcdme about growing 
up near Albion, New ‘York, at the turn of the 
century. He and his brothers followed a decades- 
old tradition selling fruit and vegetables to canal 
boatmen. The bovs lowered baskets of produce 
from a bridge as the cana] boat passed below. As it 
emerged from under the span, money and any 
unsold goods were attached to the rope and 
returned to the voung entrepreneurs. 
JErr Weta 
Akron, New verk 


Apparently the author spoke to only one person 
about the chemical leak at the FMC plant in Mid- 
deport and failed to check the credibility of that 
report. Immediately after the leak the schivl dis 
tnict and community in cooperation with FMC 
began a review of sufety procedures, The quote 
abut arsenic levels in the soil of school property 
approaching 18.000 parts per oullion is totally 
untruc, The reason the citizen action group dwin- 
died wat the rational review of the data. When all 
studies were concluded, there was no basis for 
their cause, 1 wasnever a question of the commu: 
nity choosing jobs over sufety. 

Nanian HERENDEEN, PWESIDENT 


Rovalton-Aorland Central Beard af 


Educanon 
Gaarart, ew Fork 


The author spoke with dozens of Middieport resi- 


dents who were concerned about the high levels of 


arcenicin the schoolvard, Through un editing error 
we wtoccurcely reported Har schoolyard dirt can 
fommed 15.000 port per imillion, Phat hevel wits acte- 
ally recorded ina ditch just offschoal property, 


if FMC had caused the chemical leak through 
neglect and had now acted responsibly afterwards 
incorrecting the situation, bwould lead the way out 
of this village. | 
SHmLeY M. PritcHarp 
Middleport, New York 


In your November 1990 issue you told us about the 
explorersskiing across Antarctica. They found out 
it wus realcold, How about telling us what they did 
with therr chousands of pounds of garbage, 
Jack ¥, Hiostox 
Mine, Arizona 


All trash was heuled out on the sleds or airlifted out 
by resupply planes, 


This was-one of your finest articles. Will Steger 's 
story swept up the reader and delivered him into 
the barren. cruel wilderness. My bones were 
chilled: I felt the extreme isolation and frustration. 
Mr. Steger is un excellent writer who allows the 
reader lo experience his adventures, 

KarHyY RozPan 


Miami, Florida 





Kingdom of Kush 
l have never been held as | was by your spread on 
the sacred mountam of Jebel Barkal (November). 
l-was absolutely spellbound. 
Rosexr B. PasKs 
Cryvtul River, Florida 


New Atlas 
The remarkable portrait of the world frotn spice 
(November shows sediment plumes atthe mouths 
of many rivers such a the Amazon and Nile. Bul 
what is the source of the plume along the Pacific 
coast of Central America?’ There are no major 
rivers there. 
Cis L.. Porren 
Vancouver, British Coliuminu 
The plume marks reflections picked ip fy te satel: 
lite senor, most probably a result of variations in 
seowater lemperature. 


As a geographer who works in the Canadian Are- 
ne, 1 was startled by the complete exclusion of the 
many large highland ice caps that cover roughly 
1) 000square kilometers of Ellesmere, Axel Hei- 
berg, and Devon Islands west of Greenland. That 
iscomparable to leaving out Lake Superior, which 
would undoubtedly draw the attention of readers 


‘surrounding its shores. The same tcc caps are well 


portrayed in your article on Ellesmere Island 

(June 1088), and T can assure vou that they are still 

there. As an éducator concemed whout our nerth- 

ern lands, | realize that they dre among our most 

treasured but misunderstood environments, The 
omission here simply underscores the problem. 

Jon EXOLAND 

Universin of Alberta 

Fodrrian. 


Giver the snaiier Arctie tstinds the satelite senior 
often picked wp open water aad patches of bare 
earth ay well as ite, resulting ina mived signal, The 
wrist partraved these areas in light grav or frawse. 


Geographica 
In vour item on the naming of oclestial bodies you 
note that craters and other features on planets and 
saicllites are named only alter deceased persons 
(November), However. s special exemption was 
made in 1970 when the International Astronomi- 
cal Union honored, with lunar craters, 12. living. 
American and Soviet space venturern, including 
two members of the Society ’s Board of Trustees, 
Frank Borman and Michael Collins. 
Davto ld, WooKey 
Rowhery, Tienania 
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Letten should be addressed to Foxiad, Manan 
Gougraphie Mageriene, Bos 37444, Washington, Do 
MT, qual should declude sender's oafelress arid 
iephorte sims, Nott fetters cane diet tase’) fincas 
tHhatuate will often fe afined and encerued. 
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Share all the thrills:and adventures of Nationxal GEoGRAPHK 
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mits of wonder that last all year. To order memberships for 
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Trust to Protect 
Tanzanian Rock Art 


nonprit organization has 
been created to help preserve 
and protect the Stone Age 
rock-art of Tanzania, Mary D 
cakey, who first saw the prelris- 
ree un LES halt hh ocnTaTy ea 
with her late husband. Lou 5. 8 
Ley (SATONAL (PCKiRAPHIC, 
Joly 19H3), A chairman of its board 
len local residents will be hired 
¥ Ue 2cvcrmment to protect the 
art, painted several thousand years 
ago of cliffs and pock faces. The 
Preservation Trust for Rock An 
hopes to provide them with bicveles, 
so they can patrol the SW-square 


mile grea more efficiently than can 





oe : 


the two who now cover the area on 


HH PLA 


fot. The @urcis wd olen serve fn 
ides for visitors, 

Phe paintings, which provide + 
clues to the lives of Toneenu § 
Stone Av inhabitants. ure Beme 
vandalwed. Grafht have defaced 
Erkan have heen 
chipped away ntkes have | 

thrown at others, “Unless some- 
thing isdone, there won't be any- 
thing to pr wect.” Dr, Leakey save 

Stephanic Kuna, the trust s man- 
aging director, says the aroup hopes 
to cetebiish o laboratory to study the 
document new 
the area can be nominated for listing 
SNESCO wortd heritage site. 
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A Hurricane’s Windfall 
for Old lronsides 


t's ar ill wird 4 
Even a hurricane 
Steplte i Brees a ( harbestian 

South Carchina, insurance ent, 
wanted his son to know about saal- British ships in the War of TR12 
ine Ships: So, late in [MSY he called Tons MmLde a Loree veer cere: 
f‘omdr. Dawid C3 skipter of rons tour of the nation 
the L.S.8. ¢ nin Beston overhaul in the late (920s. but 
Harber. and asked him to sae] (iid shnman notes, 5 
fronides dawn to Charleston, This 
WES LLM msible, he le mec, the mip 
ast sled in [RR]. But Cashman fas 
1 dream that she will sai} again ond 
hat enlisted Rises 5 hn Ip 

Hurricane Hace had jus 
tuted the state 
ive Oaks, whose 
them ideal for shipbuildine 
‘CimoorAr, Wie La). 
What, Cashman asked 
Witt being done with 
qitaaa Rigg 
meeting between local 
Tks ad tie fwathy 
eorw hundreds af live 
bakes en marked 
for shipment north. They 
Will be used, just os oaks 
Wore ised. in ihe of final! 
constructron of (id ironmsiies. ie 
when her restorabon beens in 14 VWlaconochic wis a naval other 

Phe Conmsnitutiort « the aldest in the War of [S12 buatl 
wooder Ship still under U.S. Naw to whut | “alled “idle tife™ 1a ik 


ugly 
nna! of 
vv asnman 
under full sail about 1S miles wp thi 
coast to Marblchesad, where ahe 

look shelter while heing pursued ie 


eee. 


{blows an Te | 
Balt £8 I i 


Crurme 


ua et) 


je hiet ti , after an 
Peete eae 


he was towed 


Geography Pioneer 
Grets a Day in the Sun 


)ritain’s first prod 
raphy at the Liniversity of 
I gene and the first secre 
fthe Koval Geographics 
SCARIER TS stints betlahech re | 
nitven. 130 years after his 
death, An 


estor of pec. 
ches is 
» Le re 
cle fsaty MMe 4 


forests 







bentry on Alex- 
inder Maconochie will 
appear in this years new 
f the prestigious 
Brinch Dich 
Vateonal ferrin 
Thagzh he wns known in 
the (th century as a penal 
reform pioneer in Tasmania 
ind on Nerhole Tali, te ts 


en largely ignored ever since. 
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Geographic 


eriter. Hie major work waa on 1AIS 
poverepne treotien on the Paci 
Cicean in which be predicted the 
reeion s Importance bo trade 

A fnend of pach notables ws Sir 
lehn Franklin and Acim. Sor Pranci 
Bengufort, Maconochie en 1a! 
helped orgame ihe Geographical 
Society of London, later tenamed 
the Roval Cecermiphical Society; he 
hecatie its secretary and edited its 
mural, [hreec he was 
LApoiniice Protessol oa PCr an 
at the Wrowwersity ott ono 
now his chat for eeographe4rs 
called the i taciess hie Foundation 
He resigned the nest in LASS to pol 
Franklin when the Arctic explorer 
Became lieutenant governor of Var 
Diemen's Lind Taimania. In 
40 he was made supenntendent ol 
the penal colony on Norfolk Ishind 

Niaconoche 5 humane poncples 
oheut how to treat convicts then 
boing iraenspK ted to A 
itis PeCUTATION, OTe Aistorian Leris 
hm. “the one and only inspired 
nena reformer to work there 


VCaTs late4r 


whic h 


aihh 


Celebrating 150 Years 
of “Terrible senieinnll 


n Asus 2. 1541. in anuio 

® mist named R chard Cawet 
rise Lo th Paine e cal 
the British Assocmion for the 
‘Aivancement of Scpence, meen 
that year in Plymouth. England 
Cowen proposed 4 new name for a 
group of reptiles whose fosulied 
hones ecient tal bean to fined in 
real number tie aati the Greek 
WTS cris, ath saeerert, 
ward, and suggested that these 
rpeatures be called dincssur 
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nark he 
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and devised qaumerous thearies to 
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But Owen & term 
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the popular imagination 
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A Life Carving Beauty 
in Cathedral Stone 


en Vincent Palumbo 
come to the (mited States 
from Mis native Ttaly in 
ni tollow stone carvers al 
Washington National Cuthedral 
cathe him: “boy,” ow. he 
people at the cathedral call fem 
“the ofd man.” 

was Palumiee (elt) — tite li ae 
‘arvers im his 
faniily—who carved the stoned that 
Wik ket in face lat September a 
COMmolche construction of the catne- 
thral. That was 83 vears to the das 
after work began (Eo APH 
Aer [OS 

Panui Wiis aineacly 
donal carver when he came to this 
Country at ame 23 ond jomed his 
and other who were carving 
limestone for the Gotne cothedral 
lhe work required some adjust: 
mont. “l wes teamed in marble, and 

” he Sys 

Polombo hepes bo curve the stat 
ind) Other decorates 
elt uncarved coining consiruction. 

‘Just because you put atool on ihe 

house doesn t mean i's th 


he save, ~ Th 





| tty | 


Hah hi 


of five penerations of ¢ 


a prolne- 


rather 


pesos 15 SOT! 


es, POSES, 


nian, 
pime the cathedral is like 
i three-dimensional Bible, and all 
the stones that were lett undone 
should be dane. lf we dant do if, it 
will be on msult to the architect and 
to the church mtseti 





Since buving a Computer today 
is such a numbers game, here's a 
simple rule of thumb, Look tor 


386° 5X 386" or 4867 on the outside 


to be certain that vou have Lnvel 
technolagy on the inside, Fronthe 
“Company thar ivented The micro: 
processor, The company that has 
shipped over 10 million 32-bit 


4 DrOcessors, The s same company 
2S ™ , i 

ChPF tmnt tp bone a 

| ; 

; t 





thatk investing over $1 billion this 
yearto make sure the computer 


inside VOUT COPAPUCCE has the tech- 


nology, powerwnad companbility to 
take vou inte the furure 





The Coniputer Inside: 


5 crema te ——— SSS) ae 
ie Lo in ior Ts | rule i 
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Shaker Ranks Dwindle 
as Two Leaders Die 
he ranks of the Shakers 
(OBonKAPHIC, September 
LoS) continue fo decline 
Bertha Lindsay, the last eldress 


of the Shaker village at Canterbury, 


New Hamnshire, died Chctober 3 at 
the age of 93. Because the commu 
nity “closed the covenant” in the 
mid- 19k in effect ruling that no 
new members may join, Eldress 
Bertha’s death means that Sister 
Ethel Hudson (above), now 4a, ts 
Cantertury's sole surviving mem: 
ber But Scott Swank, the village's 
director, sae it will continue to 
operute ie a nonprofit educational 
institution, both a4 a muscum of 
“the Shaker way of life” and as ii 
histone site, 
| In January 19S), Sister Mildred 
| Barker of the Shaker community a! 
Sabbathday Lake, Maine, died at 
07. Unlike Canterbury, the Sab- 
hathday Lake group still accepts 
new members and, though stall, 
ma working Shaker comunity 
Stressing celibacy, obhechende to 
elders. and confession of sins, the 
Shakers were founded by Mother 














Sugeesnone tor (porns may bo 
akbritted ta Borie Weinreb, Saticnal 


Geographic Mayarine, Hos 57357, Washing 


tm, D.C 20056, and should melude the 
seneor’s addres and telephone pumbee 





mF Ble, we Eile iki BNL 


Ann Lee; whe came to the United 
States in 1774. Known formally os 
the Linited Sactety of Believers in 
Christ's Second Appearing, they 
came to be called Shakers because 
they danced with religious fervor 
during WoOrsnip 


My, Oh, Mava, How 
They Loved Chocolate! 


A hocoholics can také heart: 
Addiction to chocolate has 
Old and deep roots, 

In (YR6 epigraphiat David 
Stuart kentifiied a hiero- 
glyph ona “lock-tap” 
wase (Piet | found in 
184 at Rio Avul, Guo- 
temala (OeOoRAPHIC, 
Avoril 1986), as the 
Slava snibol for ehuco- 
late. Stanley M. Tarka, 
Jr., and his team of 
Hemhey Poo dkschem- 
iats confirmed that the 
residue in the | St 
year-old jar was indeed 
chacolate (GeotiiarHic, 
Nin PORT) 

Evewiltness accounts from the 
Soonish conquest had told of the 
frequent use of chocolate drink in 
Mesoamerican ntual as well ie 
evervday life. But firm evidence was 
lacking before Stuart deciphered the 
elyph. The “choeoohate” glyph rcv 


National Geographic, March 190% 





has been found on many other Clis- | 
sic period Maya Vases winose usc | 
had been unknown. And careful | 
unaivsis of the Rio Axil jar and 

other painted vessels Dy scholars 

such of Barbara MacLeod of the 
University of Texas sugeests that 
hieroglyphic “adjectives distin 

guiéh the kinds of chocolate used, 
from. frothy beverage to 4 sort of 
culpy chocolate mush 


An Earthquake’s Toll 
in Colonial Jamaica 
| anne archacologists have 
completed a ten-year 
excavation of the business 
district of Port Koval, Jamaica, one 
of the New World's largest English 
towns before an carthquaxe 
dropped most of it into the sen on 
June 7, L692. Amid thousands of 
artifacts. they found the skeletons 
of two vourw children who were 
among the quakes +000 vietoms. 

Por Royal has lured researcners 
for three decades (ODDOORAPHIC, 
February 190), December V7?) 

The latest team, backed By the 
Jammca Nathonal Héentage Trust, 
was led by D. L. Hamilton of Texas 
AM University 

With 6.100) residents, Port Royal 
wis rivaled only by Boston among 
English towtsin the Western Hemi- 
sphere. |t was a major trading cen- 
ter—and p pirate haven | 
Hamilton and his feilow 
divers excavated five 
large buildings that the 

quake sent straight 
down inte the sand be- 
low, Bencath the rubble 
of the part's collapsed 
wills. they found mtact 
floors littered with arti- 
facts from. a pipe seller, 

a Vintner, a Victualler, 

ant other businesses 
The victualler’s shop in- 
tngued Hamilton acd hts 

team. Excavators found 35 planes 

tide by Simeon Benning, 4 Port 
Koval pewterer, engraved with the 
initials WC, presumably those of 
the unidentified victuuller. They 
ales Tecovered o munoerammed 
fork. a nutmeg grmder, porcelain, 
ond alwer. 





Only your Public Television station consistently brings you qualits programs that 
Inspire, entertan and inform. Programs like THE CIVIL WAR, SESAME STREET 
and NOWA 


It’s television you can trust, With educational Poeun YOu Want your children to 
: . 1 . + 
watch. And programs your whole tamily can enpoy together 


You can depend on Public Television. For analysis, pPeTaper tive and an in-depth look 
at controversial issues. Programs that respect your curiosity and intelligence. 





Your Public TV station depends on you, too! The prog rams you love are made possible 
through the loyal, hmancial support of viewers like you. It’s a proud partnership that 
helps enrich the quality of lite for all Americans. 


Public TVis TV Worth Watching 
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WILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 





Genus: Dipodonmyps 

Species: ingens 

Audult see: Body length, 
aoem: tail, 2Uicm 

Adult weight i505 

Hahitar: Gry, oper 
qrasilanits i 
Califomia. USA 

Surviving number: 
LJrdkericoaens 


Photographed by 
Bo “Mosse” Peterson 





The giant kangaroo rat emerges from its burrow at night to gather 
seeds and sprouts. Hopping across the sandy soil with cheek pouch 
filled, it carries food back to the burrow for the dry season when 
vegetation is sparse. As grasslands disappear, so does the giant 
kangaroo rat. And as with other kangaroo rat species, populahons 
continue to decline along with their shrinking habitat. To save en- 
dangered species, it is essential to pro- 
tect their habitats and understand the 
vital role of each species within the 
earth's ecosystems, Color images, with 
their unique ability to reach people, can 
help promote a greater awareness and 
understanding of the giant kangaroo 
rat and our entire wildlife heritage. 
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Grand Prix STE Sport Sedan. 


The duplicate-function steering wheel controls of the Grand Prix™ 
STE are more than just the logical extension of one of the most advanced 
entertainment systems ever built into a production automobile. 

They're also tangible evidence of the painstaking detail lavished 
on the most refined sport sedan ever to wear the name STE® A standard 
140 hp, 3.11 V6, fully independent suspension and power four-wheel disc 
brakes with optional ABS underscore its mastery of the open road. 

The true intent of STE’s technological wizardry can be gauged 
with one session behind the wheel And once you feel its commitment to 
quality, performance and excitement, you may never want to let go. 


(call Toll-Free 1-800-762-4900 For More Product information. coaBeond 
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PREVIA 


signed seat he wont mind taking 
Nor would his brothers and sisters, or Mom and 
Dad. Because the Previa seats a family of seven* 
comfortably with plenty of breathing room in 
any seat. While walk-through center aisles make 
it easy for the entire clan to hop in and out. 

The Previa also has a load of acreage for 
skis, bicvcles, or even a dog house. Just told up 
the two rear seats and presto—instant wall-to- 
Wall space. 

Up front, the contoured instrument panel 
complements the unique interior design of the 
Previa. [ts sculpted center console provides 
easy access to the optional CD player—a nine- 


Tell that to your kid. Chances 
are, in the Toyota Previa, it's an as- 


speaker system that assures superlative sound 
quality, wherever you sit, 
As you can see, the Previa was built with 
one objective in mind. Your family’s comfort. 
So the next time your kids tell you they need 
some space, give it to em. 
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Put on film what you feel 
in your heart. 
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Megamouth Reveals a 
Phantom Shark’s Realm 


ti still true that there ore 
stranger things in the sea Than 
SnVvOne Can hmayme. Une ol 
them +s called mezgamouth, a Dirarre Lap, 
shark with massive jaws und a bul 
bous snout. Meganoaih wiis cliscoy 
ered in 19 'A, ane until last Chctober 
hen one became entangled inf 
Pahermnian’s gill net south of [ic 
Anveles. only four specimens td 
heen recorded 
The fact that it was olive—ond 
suTvived—that was real excite 
ment,” wid Robert Lavenbere of 
the Natural History Musounm of Los 
Angeles County, who coordinated 
ettorts. A Creograpie crew 
ile orn the scene filme! the creiubore 
fora futore Television Speciul 
When no facility could be found 
fur kee gine the 16-foot shark 
Lavenberg called Din Nelstn al 
Caliorni State Linnwersity, | CFT 
Beach. If the shork wie released 
could Nelsen track it! He ond his 
resedrch team raced to implant ten 
ransnmtiers in the shark. then 
followed if at sea formore than 
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They discovered thal mietarmouth 
RAW tt ho a plankton feeder, 1s 
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was Toleased. the shark reinwied & 
S-foxat depihs., At tiewn it uived ta their cats and trucks once a week 
SOO feet. “When it mide adranatk 
nscent back to shalhow wile at 
dusk. We knew if Wits In gen vel 

cand elson 





Cars Stay Home: Mexico 
City Fights Air Pollution 
et] holden of Meso City dion’ 
Leawe for school until after 

lo avoid breathing 
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Eoot-high valley 

The *Towlay No Driv- 
Ing degree, reguluird 
wiih stickers. Pemover 
half a oullion vehichs 
from the streets every 
dav. Addition! micusures 
mclwde unleaded Cale 
line, Catalyhe comverters 
In new cars, and other 
antipollution devices in 
hires and iecustrial 
plants, Planners alse 
Intend to cxpano the sub- 
wily svstem and plant 
Ca) (0) trees. 

Lint Adams Satine) uaboratt- 
nes ind the Mexican Petrolewm 
institute haye pomed forces to mhn- 
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lere the cael tits Phe UL. S. team, 
for cxumple, wheeled in a truck 
mounted laser and telesoope im 
order to track the hazardous pars 
ol watiistrial smike prliceriens 
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